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Tue life of a human soul in this world, 
how .brief soever its sojourn, and how 
humble soever its circumstances, is fraught 
with interests which eternity only can re- 
veal. The life of a devoted servant of 
God on earth, extended to extreme old 
age, and filled with the discharge of re- 
sponsible duties, is momentous in its tem- 
poral aspects, and overwhelming in its 
eternal relations. And such a life was 
that of the venerable Dr. Snell, who so 
recently was taken from earth to heaven. 


His PARENTAGE AND Earty Lire. 

Thomas Snell was a descendant in the 
fifth generation from Thomas Snell who 
came from England, and settled in Bridge- 
water, Ms.,in 1665. Josiah Snell was the 
son of Thomas, the first, and the father of 
Zechariah. This Zechariah was one of the 
first settlers in the North Parish of Bridge- 
water. He was a deacon in the Church, 
and married a Howard. He had three 
sons—Issachar, Zebedee and Ebenezer; 
and one daughter, Abigail. He died in 
1768, aged 64.1 Ebenezer Snell, the son 
of Zechariah, was born Oct. 1,1738. He 
married Sarah Packard, the daughter of 





1 Genealogy of the Families in the North Parish 
of Bridgewater, by Moses Cary, p. 32. 
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Captain Abiel Packard, “the greatest 
landholder in the North Parish” of Bridge- 
water. Their children were (first) Abi- 
gail, born Nov. 9, 1764; (second) Samuel, 
born April 26, 1766 ; (third) Sarah, born 
Dec. 4, 1768, who was married in 1792, 
to Dr. Peter Bryant. She had five sons 
and two daughters. Her second son was 
the distinguished William Cullen Bryant ; 
(fourth,) Ebenezer, born Aug. 7, 1771, 
who married Deborah Porter, by whom he 
had seven children. His second child, Bet- 
sey, married Leavitt H. Hallock, brother 
of Homan Hallock, assistant Missionary 
in Northern Armenia; of William A. Hal- 
lock, Secretary of the American Tract 
Society of New York ; and also of Gerard 
Hallock, of notoriety in connection with 
the New York Journal of Commerce, and 
father of Rev. William A. Hallock, of 
Gilead, in Hebron, Ct. His sixth child, 


‘Mary, born Sept. 21, 1814, was married 


Nov. 11, 1836, to John Steele, M. D., of 
the Madura Mission. After the death of 
Dr. Steele, she married Rev. John C. 
Smith, Missionary to Ceylon. 

These four children were born in Bridge- 
water. The family then moved to Cum- 
mington, in Hampshire County. 

Their fifth and last child, Thomas, the 
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subject of this sketch, was born in Cum- 
mington, Nov. 21, 1774. 

At Cummington, Ebenezer Snell, Sen- 
ior, was Deacon of the Church and Justice 
of the Peace. From generation to gener- 
ation this family had devoted themseives 
to the cultivation of the soil. They were 
of the honest yeomanry, simple in their 
habits, strong and manly. 

Thomas Snell, whose ‘genealogy has 
thus been traced, inherited from his pa- 
rents a robust constitution ; and, devoting 
his youth, until he was fifteen years of age, 
to the pursuits of agriculture, laid the foun- 
dation of that firm health and wonderful 
power of endurance which were charac- 
teristic of him through a long and labo- 
rious life. Concerning his childhood, as 


respects his characteristics and peculiar 
experiences, nothing definite is known. 
At the age of fifteen he entered upon a 
course of study preparatory to college, 
under the tuition of his pastor, the Rev. 
James Briggs, of Cummington. Two years 


later he entered Dartmouth College, and 
was graduated in 1795. Among his class- 
mates there were distinguished men. Hon. 
Heman Allen, LL.D., a member of Con- 
gress, and an Ambassador to the Repub- 
lic of Chili; Hon. Juda Dana, a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate; Hon. 
Nicholas Emery, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Maine, and Rev. 
Samuel Worcester, D.D. It is impossible 
at this late period to ascertain the partic- 
ulars as to the College life of Dr. Snell. 
There is no one now connected with that 
institution whose memory extends back to 
the time of his graduation. There are 
no records giving his college standing. 
His classmates are all dead. And the few 
surviving graduates who were members of 
the institution at or near the time of his 
connection with it, have had their facul- 
ties so impaired by the weight of years, 
that they are unable to furnish informa- 
tion on the subject. Such is life and its 
intimate associations! Time touches them, 
and they vanish ! 

The state of religion in the College at 
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the time of his connection with it, was 
lamentably low. No revivals—no deep 
seriousness! The officers of the College 
gave it no distinctive theological charac- 
ter; and there were among the students 
but few professors of religion? 

For one year after his graduation he 
was engaged in teaching an Academy in 
Haverhill, N. H. Here he attended upon 
the Sabbath ministrations of Rev. Ethan 
Smith, the father of Rev. Stephen S. 
Smith, now of Warren. While at Haver- 
hill, the consideration of the question as 
to what should be his pursuit in life was 
the immediate occasion of his anxiety re- 
specting his eternal destiny, and the di- 
vinely appointed means of leading him to 
a consecration of himself to Christ. He 
soon united with the Church in his native 
place. 

In College he had formed an intimacy 
with Zephaniah Swift Moore, known to 
memory as President Moore, of Amherst 
College, who was two years in advance of 
him at Dartmouth. This old College friend 
had been under the theological instruction 
of Rev. Charles Backus, D.D., of Somers, 
Ct., and through his influence, probably, 
Dr. Snell was induced to study theology 
with that distinguished divine.* 

With Dr. Backus he remained a year, 
having Robert Porter associated with him 
in his studies, who subsequently labored 
in New York, in the employment of the 





2 See Letter written by Dr. Snell in 1848, found in 
‘“ Life and Labors of Dr. Worcester,” vol. i., p. 122. 

8 This intimacy continued during life. Dr. Moore 
was settled over the Congregational Church in Lei- 
cester, Jan. 10, 1798, and dismissed in 1811, to be- 
come Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages at 
Dartmouth, where he remained four years. He 
was then elected to the Presidency of Williams Col- 
lege. After havirg filled this office with marked 
efficiency six years, he was called to preside over the 
new and then unincorporated Collegiate institution 
at Amherst. Having occupied this important post 
scarcely two years, in the midst of his eminent use- 
fulness he was removed by the mysterious.hand of 
death, June 30, 1823, in the 58d yearof his age. Dr. 
Snell preached a sermon on the occasion of Dr. 
Moore’s Dismission from the Pastorate at Leicester, 
from Col. iv: 13; and at his funeral in Amherst, from 
Job. xxv: 2.—Obituary of Dr. Moore, Christian Spec- 
tator, (Monthly,) vol. v., p. 502. 
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Missionary Society of Connecticut. Near 
the close of the year, Leonard Woods and 
John Hubbard Church, now familiarly 
known as Dr. Woods and Dr. Church, 
became also pupils of Dr. Backus.5 

He was licensed to preach by the Tol- 
land Association of Connecticut, Oct. 3, 
1797. 

His EXPERIENCE IN Pustic Lire. 

The Sabbath after his licensure he 
preached for Dr. Backus, at Somers. The 
next Sabbath for Rev. Moses Warren, 
pastor of the South Church in Wilbra- 
ham, Ms.° The following Sabbath for 
Rev. Joshua Leonard, of Ellington, Ct.’ 
And on the fourth Sabbath, Oct. 29, 1797, 
he preached as a candidate at North 
Brookfield, or what was then the second 
precinct in Brookfield. Here he remained 
from that time forward. After he had 
preached for this parish four months and 
ahalf, the Pulpit Committee were directed 
to apply to hint to preach four Sabbaths 
longer. Dr. Snell, in subsequent years, 
was requested to transcribe the Records 
of the parish, and in doing so, in connec- 
tion with his candidateship, he makes this 
side note: “It would contribute to the 
permanency of the pastoral office, were 
preachers to be heard on probation as 
many months as they now are Sabbaths.” 
He was ordained and installed on the 
27th of June, 1798. 

(1.) His Relations to his own Church and So- 
ciety. 

It was customary at the time of his in- 
stallation to settle a minister for life. And 
so far as is known to the writer, Dr. Snell 
was the second clergyman in the Common- 
wealth in whose terms of settlement pro- 
vision was made for a dismission.®? But 

4 Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
Connecticut, p. 169. 

5 Sprague’s Annals of American Pulpit, v. ii., p. 445. 

6 Rev. Mr. Warren was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1784 ; studied theology with Rev. Mr. Fisk, of 
Upton, and was ordained Sept. 3, 1788. He con- 
tinued in the pastorate until his death, Feb. 19, 
1829, a period of forty years. 

7 Rev. Mr. Leonard was settled September, 1791, 


and dismissed October, 1798. 
8 Bev. Dr. Moore, of Leicester, was the first. 
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such was the nature of this provision, that 
while it prescribed the mode in which a dis- 
solution of the pastoral relation could be 
effected, instead of facilitating such an 
event, it only rendered it the more diffi- 
cult. The provision was as follows: “ If 
two-thirds of the legal voters of the Con- 
gregational Society should at any time be 
dissatisfied with the said Mr. Thomas Snell, 
with respect to his ministry or otherwise, 
and should signify their disaffection and 
the reasons of it, to him in writing ; and if 
such matters of grievance: cannot be re- 
moved and an amicable compromise take 
place within the term of one year after 
such notice be given; and if at the end of 
the year two-thirds of said Society, at a 
legal meeting called for that purpose, vote 
that the said Mr. Thomas Snell be dis- 
missed, he shall consider himself as dis- 
charged from his ministerial relation to 
said Society ; and from that time shall re- 
linquish any further demand for services 
performed among them.” Also, “ The 
said Mr. Thomas Snell shall have liberty 
to leave the Precinct and Society, when 
he shall see fit, by giving one year’s notice 
for a compromise as above.” 

This provision in the terms of settle- 
ment the pastor elect accepted, provided 
the Society would secure to him “ this 
further privilege, viz: To call a council 
in case of dismission ; the expense of which 
to be defrayed by the Society, if this be 
the disaffected party, but if otherwise, by 
himself.” The item of expense in connec- 
tion with such occasions seems to have 
been more formidable at that day than at 
the present time. There was provision 
made for the “ inner man ” in those days, 
not now recognized as necessary or appro- 
priate to ecclesiastical assemblies. Thus 
the following votes are found on the Par- 
ish records, in connection with his ordina- 
tion : 

“Voted, To give Mr. Wheat Gilbert 
$27.75 to take care and provide for the 
Council at the above ordination.” 

“ Voted, That the sum of $150.00 be 
assessed upon the polls and estates to 
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defray the expense of the ordination and 
other charges.” 

These provisions for his dismission, Dr. 
Snell testified, in his old age, were the 
means of preventing that occurrence ; for 
at times the opposition which he encoun- 
tered was such, that, had he been settled 
for life, his enemies would probably have 
succeeded in obtaining a majority against 
him, and in driving him away at some 
period of excitement ; but the necessity of 
securing a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Society, at two different pe- 
riods, separated by a year, disheartened 
his foes, and kept him in his position. 
The obligation to give their reasons for 
any disaffection, in writing, served also 
as a check ; for many a minister is turned 
away for reasons which the: people would 
be ashamed to commit to him in that form. 
The vote required was not that of two- 
thirds of the members present at any 
meeting of the Society, but of two-thirds 
of the entire membership. — 

Dr. Snell’s relations to his Church, were 
always happy. After a ministry of fifty- 
three years, at the settlement of his col- 
league he testified that during this long 
period there had never been any Dio- 
trephes among his Church-members who 
so loved “ to have the pre-eminence,” as 
to be to him a source of serious trouble. 

Familiar as we now are with seasons of 
special revival, and prevalent as they have 
been from time to time in almost every 
community for the last half century, it 
seems almost incredible that for more than 
sixty-four years after the Church in the 
second precinct of Brookfield was organ- 
ized, May 28, 1752, there was no such 
time of refreshing from the presence of 
God. The third parish**—that which is 
located in what is now Brookfield—has 
never been blessed with the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit. When there was but 





9 His successor is settled on the same terms, ex- 
cept that only a majority vote of the entire Society 
is required ; and the time allowed for the removal of 
the “‘ matters of grievance and an amicable compro- 
mise,” is shortened to six months. 

9* At present Unitarian. 
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one Church in the original town of 
Brookfield—which is now the Congre- 
gational Church of West Brookfield— 
George Whitefield, on his journey to visit 
Rev. Mr. Edwards, of Northampton, pass- 
ing through the town, spent one night in 
October, 1740. On account of the oppo- 
sition to him, cherished by a portion of the 
inhabitants, instead of occupying the meet- 
ing house he preached in the open air, 
taking a rock on Foster's hill for his pul- 
pit. In his impassioned discourse, he is 
said to have pronounced the curse of God 
upon those who opposed his ministrations. 
And it is a remarkable providence that 
those parts of the town from which the 
opposition chiefly came, were forsaken of 
God, so far as respects the reviving in- 
fluences of his grace, for a period of 
seventy-five years. Particularly was this 
true of what afterwards constituted the 
third parish—out of which, with much 
tribulation, the Evangelical Church of 
Brookfield was at last delivered. The 
Second Church, over which Dr. Snell 
was settled, had, at the time of his ordina- 
tion, only eighty members—most of them 
in the decline of life, and many of them 
died soon after his settlement. Here he 
labored nineteen years, preaching the 
Word and praying for the blessing, with- 
out being favored with the reviving in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. He was not 
wholly without encouragement, for he had 
faith in the promises; and his faith was 
somewhat strengthened by sight, as during 
this time about three persons a year, on 
an average, united with the Church by 
profession. According to the present 
standard, however, there was then but 
little activity in the Church; for during 
all these years there was only one mem- 
ber, beside the pastor, “who could be 
persuaded, in a religious meeting, to lead 
in prayer.” These years must have been 





10 This member was Dea. Benjamin Adams, a 
faithful friend and supporter of his pastor,—the 
father of Rev. Thomas Adams. This son prepared 
for College under the instruction of Dr. Snell; was 
graduated at Dartmouth, in 1814; taught an Acad- 
emy in Stroudsburg, Pa.; studied theology with Dr. 
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to the pastor a journey in the wilderness. 
With deadness in the Church, and dissen- 
sions out of it, he toiled on, trusting in his 
God. 

He was an example of moral heroism ; 
standing to breast the tide of error and of 
vice, and waiting for the redemption of 
Israel. God was not unmindful of his 
faithfulness, nor regardless of his prayer. 
In the autumn of 1816, the reviving in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit were gra- 
ciously bestowed, resulting in the addition 
of forty to the Church. 

In 1818, another season of revival was 
enjoyed. In the winter of 1826-7, there 
was a third baptism of the Spirit. In 
1831, the convicting and converting power 
of God was again experienced. This re- 
vival occurred in the summer—in the 
midst of the pressure of business cares— 
and yet “made great encroachments up- 
on the kingdom of sin.” 

In 1837, the pecuniary pressure from 
which the community suffered was sanc- 
tified to the people of his charge, and 
attended with a revival of religion. Thus 
during his ministry Dr. Snell was blessed 
with five revivals, resulting in an addition 
to the Church, by profession, as their im- 
mediate fruits, of one hundred and eighty- 
one members. From the time that Dr. 
Snell commenced his labors at North 
Brookfield to the settlement of his col- 
league, was nearly fifty-four years. Du- 
ring that period there were added to the 
Church, by profession, three hundred and 
sixteen ; and by letter from other churches, 





Snell a year and a half; ordained at Vassalborough, 
Me., 1818, where he remained in the pastorate until 
1834; acted as a temperance agent one year, in 
Maine ; settled in Waterville, from 1836 to 1888 ; was 
the author of a Memoir of Rev. Asa Burton, D.D., 
published in the American Quarterly Register, May, 
1888; was at Augusta or Portland, as editor of a 
temperance paper, for five years; served, afterward, 
as an agent of the American Tract Society in Massa- 
chusetts, for some three years; preached nearly a 
year in Hampden, Ohio; was settled in Thompson, 
Geauga Co., Ohio, nine years—from 1847 to 1856; 
then served four years as agent in Ohio for the Con- 
gregational Board of Publication ; and now resides in 
Hampden, Ohio, preaching at three stations—Wind- 
sor, Middlefield, and Monson. 
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one hundred and thirty-seven—making a 
total of four hundred and fifty-three. Be- 
sides these, there were a goodly number 
who cherished the hope that they had ex- 
perienced the new birth, but yet did not 
make a profession of their faith in Christ 
until a subsequent period. So far as his 
relations to the Church were concerned, 
his long pastorate was peaceful and happy. 
The first nineteen and the last fourteen 
years were comparatively unfruitful, but 
the intervening twenty were attended 
with remarkable success. 

Dr. Snell’s relations to the Religious 
Society, of which he was the minister, 
involved more of trial and of difficulty. 
During the first few years of his ministry 
the Society embraced the whole commu- 
nity—every person being required by law 
to pay for his support. A portion of the 
inhabitants were opposed to the evangeli- 
cal doctrines which he preached, and this 
opposi‘ion was developed in connection 
with the preacher personally. Thus fif- 
teen voted against giving him a call to 
settle; and in the warrant for a parish 
meeting to see if the precinct would ac- - 
cept of his answer, an article was intro- 
duced to see if the precinct would with- 
draw the call. And the final vote stood 
seventy-six in his favor and twenty-seven 
opposed to him. 

In less than two years after his settle- 
ment, a movement was made, designed to 
develope dissatisfaction with the minister, 
“on account of his exorbitant salary.” 
As his salary was only $400, we may pre- 
sume that there was a still deeper source 
of disaffection. Other movements having 
been made with the same general intent, 
in 1804 Dr. Snell himself adopted a mgas- 
ure to bring the controversy to a final 
issue, presenting the subject before a legal 
meeting of the parish. When the vote 
was taken, about one hundred voted in 
favor of their minister and about thirty 
against him. The Legislature having pro- 
vided, in the year 1800, that persons who 
became members of a corporate society of 
a different sect from the oldest society in 
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town, might, under certain limitations, 
have their tax transferred to the support 
of the gospel in that society upon the min- 
istrations of which they attended; thir- 
teen persons in the precinct connected 
themselves, in 1805, with a Universalist 
Society in Brookfield, under the ministry 
of Mr. Edward Turner, of Sturbridge. 
The parish refused to transfer the tax of 
these individuals; and Mr. Turner entered 
a suit in law for the same. The case was, 
however, decided against him, he having 
failed to prove that he had been regularly 
ordained as a minister,—it being shown 
also that those to whom he preached had 
never been incorporated as a Society. 

As illustrating the character and des- 
tiny of these Universalist opposers, Dr. 
Snell left on record that “one of them 
committed suicide, two killed themselves 
with ardent spirit, five moved out of town, 
seven of them failed and became poor, the 
property of another was expended by his 
sons, and several of his numerous family be- 
came intemperate or deranged.” Perhaps 
we may regard this record as an illustration 
of the legitimate fruit of Universalism ; 
certainly it illustrates something of the 
trials of Dr. Snell’s early ministry. 

When other changes still were made in 
the law, and finally persons were released 
wholly from the legal obligation to sup- 
port the institutions of the gospel, it 
afforded relief to Dr. Snell as a pastor ; 
for disaffected persons withdrew from the 
Society, and left it in comparative peace. 
Yet there were times of special excite- 
ment, which shook even the foundations. 
Particularly the noble and bold stand 
taken by him on the subject of Temper- 
ante raised a storm which seemed for a 
while to threaten the permanency of the 
pastoral relation. And the agitation of 
the subject of Slavery, at a still later 
period, was a source of no little disturb- 
ance. There was always in the Society 
itself an element to which the uncompro- 
mising orthodoxy of the preacher was 
offensive. But during the latter portion 
of his active ministry, the weight of years 
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which was upon him, and the momentum 
which he had gained during a long official 
career, led his enemies, instead of attempt- 
ing to disturb his pastoral relation, to 
wait—we will not say patiently—hoping, 
through a divine interposition, for a new 
and different administration. In this, God 
disappointed their hope. 

When the strength of this efficient ser- 
vant of the Most High failed him, and the 
Society—preparatory to the settlement of 
an associate in the ministry—endeavored 
to make satisfactory provision for his fu- 
ture wants, his enemies labored to deprive 
him chiefly or wholly of his pecuniary sup- 
port, and of all control of the pulpit ; but 
their effort failed, and the honor of the 
Society was sustained. 

In subsequent years, when he was so 
laid aside from active scenes and public 
influence that he was no longer an object 
of fear, and by the formation of a new 
connection his enemies could sustain re- 
ligious institutions, and yet elude that 
obligation to aid in his support which was 
assumed by the Society when they were 
members, some of them ostensibly changed 
their course, and became strong in their 
professions of respect and attachment to 
the old man in his retirement. Thus 
ilustrating the declaration of Archbishop 
Tillotson, who, in commenting on that 
passage of Matthew (xxiii: 29-33,) which 
speaks of those who “ garnish the sep- 
ulchres of the righteous,” and are yet 
“the children of them which killed the 
prophets,” says: “All nations partake 
much of this disposition of the Jew, to 
honor the dead saints, and persecute the 
living ;” and reminding us, also, of the sig- 
nificant couplet,— 

* Seven cities claimed the birth of Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 

That he had enemies is one of the 
Scriptural proofs of his faithfulness. The 
devout Baxter said: “I see there is no 
help for it, but we must offend wicked 
men. It is impossible to avoid it, but 
either by our silence or their patience. 
Silent we cannot be, because the Word of 
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God commands us to speak; and patient 
they cannot be, because sin has the domin- 
ion in their hearts.” 

And the distinguished Dr. Witherspoon 
testified : “ We are still apt fondly to flat- 
ter ourselves, that as religion is truly 
amiable in itself, and ought to make no 
enemies, that therefore we shall have 
none. Some are very apt to omit, or 
slightly to perform, several parts of their 
duty, through that ‘fear of man that 
bringeth a snare.’ They are unwilling to 
forego the hope that, by certain prudent 
appliances, they will conciliate, and pre- 
serve the favor of every man and every 
party. But the expectation is wholly 
vain. The experience of many ages hath 
proved it so. Let us therefore bear with 
patience the false accusation. It hath been 
the lot of the best and worthiest men, of 
every age. It was the lot of our blessed 
Master, and shall we refuse to bear his 
Cross? Is it not enough for the disciple 
that he be as his Master, and the servant 
that he be as his Lord ?” 

The great mass of this Society, how- 
ever, were always the faithful and true 
friends of Dr. Snell. The pecuniary sup- 
port which was given him was small. 
Still it was increased during the latter 
part of his active ministry, and from time 
to time augmented by special grant or 
by personal contribution ; and it is highly 
creditable to the Society that they paid 
him over three ‘thousand dollars, in his 
old age, after they had surrendered all 
claim on his services. 

What is still more creditable to him and 
to his people, he always had their moral 
support, their respect and reverence. The 
first assistance which he received in min- 
isterial labor was in 1849 ; his health being 
feeble at that time, Rev. Levi A. Field 
supplied the pulpit for two or three 
months.” In 1850, Rev. Reuben T. Rob- 





11 Sermon on “ The charge of Sedition and Faction 
against Good Men, especially faithful Ministers, con- 
sidered and accounted for.” p. 85. Published in 
1811. 

12 Mr. Field was settled at Marlboro’, Aug. 31, 
1858 ; labored there about five years; died Oct. 22, 
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inson, now of Winchester, supplied the 
pulpit for several months. Subsequently, 
Rev. Franklin Holmes occupied the desk 
for six months.” His colleague, now his 
successor, was settled Sept. 17,1851. Dr. 
Snell continued to preach occasionally 
until the sixtieth anniversary of his set- 
tlement, and sustained the pastoral rela- 
tion for a period only fifty-four days short 
of sixty-four years. At the time of his 
death, which occurred May 4, 1862, he 
was the oldest pastor in the Common- 
wealth. He lived to bury all the Society 
over which he was originally installed, 
and all the Church. Indeed, there was 
but one member of the Society, and one 
of the Church when he was ordained, who 
still survived at the settlement of his asso- 
ciate in the ministry. Although previous- 
ly to the settlement of his colleague, Dr. 
Snell had been released from all obliga- 
tion to perform the duties of the pastoral 
office, yet the pastoral relation was re- 
tained with all-its rights and privileges. 
To preclude the possibility of any col- 
lision between the two pastors, Dr. Snell 
and his colleague entered into an agree- 
ment at the outset as to what should be 
the rights and privileges of each. Dr. 
Snell reserved the privilege of occupying 
the pulpit himself, or of introducing to it 
whomsoever he pleased, on the third Sab- 
bath of every month, and on the fifth 
Sabbath of the month when there was 
such, yet relieving himself from all respon- 
sibility as to the pulpit on those days by 
giving suitable notice to that effect. He 
reserved, also, the right to hold neighbor- 
hood meetings in the parish whenever and 
wherever he pleased. At the request of 
his colleague, he also reserved a share in 
the services at the Lord’s Table, and 
chose the administration of the cup. In 
respect to what he reserved, he was to be 
as free and independent as though he 
were the sole pastor; and in respect to 





1859. He was an amiable and faithful servant of 
God. An obituary is found in the Congregational 
Quarterly, of January, 1860. 

13 Mr. Holmes was settled at Norton, Sept. 15, 
1852, and dismissed Dec. 28, 1859. 
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everything which he did not reserve, his 
colleague was to be alike free and inde- 
pendent. This arrangement was not de- 
signed to preclude the professional cour- 
tesies due under such circumstances, but 
simply as that upon which either could 
fall back if there seemed to be any occa- 
sion for doing so. No occasion ever 
occurred for either to assert his rights. 
The existence of this arrangement may 
have had an influence in producing this 
result. Dr. Snell’s good. common sense 
was also favorable to such an experience. 
Certain it is that when the youthful pas- 
tor was installed no one gave him a more 
cordial welcome, or was more happy in his 
coming, than the Senior pastor of the 
Church. And the relation between the 
associate pastors—a relation the delicacy 
of which can never be known but by 
experience—was remarkably agreeable ; 
made so by mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, even to the end. 

Dr. Snell loved his Church and people, 
and expressed the hope that he might die 
in the midst of them; and God gave him 
this desire of his heart. 


(2.) His Relations te the Town. 

He always cherished a deep interest in 
everything which affected the welfare of 
the community. For prudential reasons 
he ordinarily refrained from taking a part 
in town meetings where the question in- 
volved the rival claims of different citi- 
zens. And yet he had too extended, too 
manly views of his relations and responsi- 
bilities to yield for a moment to the idea 
that his rights, as a citizen, were lost in 
his profession as a gospel minister. 

His prominent relations to the town had 
respect particularly to the cause of edu- 
cation. Before the Common School sys- 
tem of Massachusetts had any existence, 
the early statutes of the Commonwealth 
made it “ the duty of all resident ministers 
of the gospel” “to exert their influence 
and use their best endeavors that the 
youth of their towns or cities” should 
“regularly attend the schools established 
for their instruction.” This duty Dr. 


Snell discharged faithfully. And after 
the law required the election of a Super- 
intending School Committee, he served 
the town in this capacity ; being elected 
every year, with a single exception, until 
the close of 1850. Although the Common 
School system of the State was during 
most of that time but partially developed— 
giving less responsibility and less power 
to the Committee—and consequently ren- 
dering the discharge of its duties less in- 
congruous with the relations of a pastor 
than at present, yet his services in this 
capacity were arduous and of lasting ben- 
efit to the whole community. 

(3.) His Relations to his Brethren in the Min- 

astry. 

Personally he was respected and be- 
loved by his professional associates. As 
a member of the Brookfield Association, 
he was an example of promptness and of 
faithfulness. For fifty years, during which 
the Association held one hundred and 
seventy-five meetings, he was absent from 
only twelve. And never, during that 
long term, did he fail to fulfil an appoint- 
ment which his brethren had assigned him. 
He was sometimes caustic, yet ever kind 
in his criticisms, and he always made his 
truly evangelical and Christian influence 
deeply felt. 

The Brookfield Association bore a con- 
spicuous part in originating the General 
Association of Massachusetts, and Dr. 
Snell was the second individual who held 
the office of Secretary in that important 
organization. He acted in this capacity 
twenty-five years, and received “the thanks 
of the body for his faithful services.” 

His successor in the office of Secretary, 
Rev. Emerson Davis, D.D., of Westfield, 
in a letter with reference to Dr. Snell, 
under date of Jan. 23, 1862, writes: 
“ He is the last of a circle of men whom 
I used to hear occasionally forty-five years 
ago. There were Stone, and Ward,” 





14 An intimate friend of Dr. Snell, settled in Brook- 
field. 

15 Rev. Ephraim Ward; was born in Newtown, 
in 1741, and was graduated at Harvard University in 
1763. He was ordained over the First Church in 
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Fiske,® and Tomlinson,” Blodget,!* Cros- 
by,” and Snell, all of whom, except the last, 
have finished their earthly course. The 
impression made upon my mind by the 
preaching of Dr. Snell, and by what I 
heard others say of him, was, that he was 
a good man, sound in faith, practiced what 
he preached, and was more anxious to 
persuade men to be reconciled to Ged 
than to secure their applause. His hear- 
ers were influenced more by their confi- 
dence in the man, and in the truth he 
uttered, than by the elegance of his dic- 
tion, or the gracefulness of his oratory. 
My recollections of him as a preacher are 
very pleasant. I knew him afterwards 
as the much respected Secretary of the 
General Association of Massachusetts, 
which office he held from 1824 to 1850. 
It wag mainly by his efforts that the sta- 
tistics of the churches were gathered— 
they were first published in 1828—and if 
you consider the difficulty of beginning 
such a work, and the progress he made 
previous to 1850, you will see that he is 
entitled to much credit. He was sys- 
tematic, punctual and honest. Dr. Snell 
has been, in his day, an eminently wise 
man,a safe counsellor and a faithful friend. 
He was an agreeable companion, full of 
good sense and good humor. I have seen 
but little of him for ten years past. My 
recollections of him are of what he was in 





Brookfield—now the Congregational Church in West 
Brookfield—Oct. 23, 1771, and died Feb. 9, 1818, 
aged 77, having a pastorate of forty-six years. 

16 Of New Braintree, of whom further notice will 
be given nearer the close of this article. 

17 Rey. Daniel Tomlinson was born in Derby, Ct., 
May 20, 1759; was graduated at Yale College, 1781 ; 
studied theology with Rev. David Brownson, of Ox- 
ford, Ct. ; settled in Oakham, June 22,1786. He was 
the sole pastor of the Church, and the only minister 
of the town, forty-three years, and Senior pastor 
thirteen years, having a pastorate thus of fifty-six 
years. He died Oct. 29, 1842, aged 83. 

18 Rev. Joseph Blodget; was graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, 1783; ordained and settled over the 
Church in Greenwich, in Nov., 1786, and continued 
his labors with that Church until Nov., 1830, having 
a pastorate of forty-four years. Died in 1833. 

19 Rev. Stephen Crosby; born at Thompson, Ct. ; 
was graduated at Union College, 1817; ordained at 
Spencer, 1819, and dismissed 1825; died at Norwich, 
1889. 
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the vigor of manhood, and not of what he 
was when burdened with the infirmities of 
age.” 

Dr. Snell was honored by the Brook- 
field Association in being selected as 
preacher on several important occasions. 
He was chosen by them to deliver a dis- 
course before the General Association of 
Massachusetts, in 1814. The preacher 
who had been appointed for the General 
Association in 1840 having failed, the 
General Association itself requested him 
to act as substitute on that occasion. 


(4.) His General Relations. 

To the churches in the vicinity, in par- 
ticular, and to a considerable extent to 
those distant from his place of residence, 
he sustained the relation of a Counsellor. 
In the settlement and dismission of pas- 
tors, in attempts to allay strife and re- 
move difficulties, he was a member of up- 
wards of one hundred and forty Eccle- 
siastical Councils. His practical good 
sense, his discreet judgment, and his large 
experience, made his services in this ca- 
pacity, particularly in the latter half of 
his active ministry, of great value to the 
churches. 

Together with the ministers of the 
Brookfield Association generally, he ever 
cherished a deep interest in Amherst Col- 
lege At the organization of the Board 





20 The Association, by a vote of ten to one, adopted 
a resolution April 21, 1819, in favor of effecting a 
union between Williams College and what was then 
‘*a Charitable Institution established in the town of 
Amherst, for the classical education of indigent pious 
young men of talents, for the gospel ministry.” On 
the 18th of June, 1821, the Association, with a lay 
delegation from the churches, out of regard to the 
interests of literature, and more especially the inter- 
ests of the Church, unani ly adopted resolu- 
tions in favor of Amherst as the site for a College— 
in favor of raising to a collegiate rank the institution 
previously established in that town—and pledged 
their patronage and influence for the furtherance of 
this object. The subject of sustaining Amherst Col- 
lege was fully discussed in June, 1839, and came up 
again in August, 1841, particularly in connection 
with the fact that Rev. Joseph Vaill, D.D., then a 
member of this body, had been appointed Financial 
Secretary of that institution. On every occasion 
when that subject was considered, the entire sympa- 
thy and support of the Association was given to the 
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of Overseers of the Charity Funds of that 
institution, in 1822, he was made a mem- 
ber, and chosen as Secretary ; and although 
the office of Secretary of that Board is an 
annual one, no other individual was chosen 
to fill that office for fifteen years. He re- 
mained a member of the Board thirty- 
three years. And during this long period 
was never absent from his post but once, 
and then it was because he felt that the 
state of religious interest among his own 
people demanded his presence at home. 
This is an illustration of his faithfulness to 
every responsibility which he consented 
to assume. When his declining years 
rendered it impossible for him to discharge 
the duties of a member of the Board, he 
at once sent in his resignation; for he 
would not retain an office, the responsi- 
bilities of whigh he could not meet. The 
College with which he was thus officially 
connected showed their appreciation of 
his merits by conferring upon him, in 
1828, the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

He had the honor of being chosen to 
preach the Annual Sermon before the 
Executive and Legislative authorities of 
the State, in 1817. 

He was present at the meeting of the 
General Association, in 1810, when the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions was organized, and he 
ever cherished a deep interest in the 
prosperity of this Missionary Society. In 
1838, he was elected a corporate member 
of the Board, and retained the office until 
the close of life. 

He gave twenty-four sermons, pamph- 
lets, or tracts, to the press. 





College. And not only a Financial Sccretary, but 
five Trustees of that institution, and two bers of 
the Board of Overseers of its Charity Funds, have 
been selected from individuals who were at the time, 
or had been, members of this Association. The first 
President of the College was taken from this Associa- 
tion, and one of its oldest and most honored Profes- 
sors is the son of a member of the Association. Pres- 
ident Moore gave to the Brookfield Association the 
privilege and ibility of selecting the Benefici 
ries of the Moore Fund. 

21 1. A Sermon on the death of Capt. Samuel Sker- 
ry, Oct. 30, 1808. 2. A Sermon at the funeral of Mr. 











Thus he was, in an important sense, a 
public man. In all the relations which he 
sustained, he was God’s chosen instrument 
of good. Heroic in surmounting obstacles, 
grateful in the experience of success, faith- 
ful to the end. 


His Morat AND RELIGIOUS SENTIMENTS. 

He was a man of positive opinions; 
deliberate in arriving at a conclusion, but 
it was a conclusion when he had arrived 
at it. On every subject on which he felt 
a personal responsibility, he formed a 
judgment. He did not allow the man so 
to be lost in the minister but that even 
on politics he had his distinctive views, 
and claimed the rights of a citizen in re- 
spect to them. So true is this that his 
political sympathies were among his strong- 


Daniel Tomlinson, Jr., of Oakham, Sept. 7, 1810. 
8. A Sermon at the dismission of Rev. Zephaniah 
Swift Moore, of Leicester, Oct. 8,1811. 4. A Sermon 
on Fast Day, recommended by the Governor, on ac- 
count of the declaration of war against England, 
July 23, 1812. 5. A Sermon preached on the Na- 
tional Fast Day, then called Madison’s Fast, Aug. 20, 
1812. 6. A Patriotic Oration, July 5, 1813. 7. A 
Sermon bofore the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, June, 1814. 8. A Discourse delivered in the 
West Parish of Brookfield, before the Female Bible 
Cent Society, Aug. 4, 1815. 9. A Sermon before the 
Auxiliary Society for the Reformation of Morals, in 
Brookfield, April 15, 1816. 10. A Sermon at the ordi- 
nation of Rey. Munson C. Gaylord, in Western, (now 
Warren,) June 12, 1816. 11. Election Sermon, May 
28,1817. 12. ‘* Life and Death,” a sermon preached 
in Brookfield West Parish, March 8,1818. 13. Church 
Psalmody, a sermon delivered in North Brookfield, 
April 23, 1818, being the day appointed for a singing 
lecture. 14. Extract from a Sermon delivered at the 
interment of Rev. Dr. Moore, at Amherst, July, 1823. 
15. Christ the glory of the Temple, a sermon at the 
dedication of the New Meeting House in North Brook- 
field, Jan. 1, 1824. 16. Signs of the Times, a sermon 
at the Formation of Auxiliary Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Brookfield Association, Oct. 28, 1824. 
17. A Sermon on Temperance, April 3, 1828. 18. A 
Sermon on the fortieth anniversary of his settle- 
ment, June 24, 1838. 19. A Familiar Conversation 
upon an Old Subject, between U and I; by a citizen 
of Massachusetts, 1839; subject, Infant Baptism. 20. 
A Confereuce between Iota and Omega, upon the mode 
of Christian Baptism, March 8, 1840. 21. Thanks- 
giving Sermon, Nov. 26, 1846. 22. A Sermon on 
the fiftieth anniversary of his settlement, June 27, 
1848. 23. A Discourse giving an Historical Sketch 
of the Town of North Broskfield, May 28, 1850. 24. 
A Discourse, containing an Historical Sketch of the 
First Congregational Church in North Brookfield, 
one hundred years from its organization, May 28, 1852. 
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est personal ties. He did not belong to 
that class of men who so separate politics 
from religion as to maintain that even the 
moral aspects of politics should have no 
place in the pulpit. He did not have so 
limited, so inadequate a view of the Chris- 
tian religion as to harbor the thought that 
there was any sphere of action, any hu- 
man relation, which should not feel its per- 
meating influence, its sanctifying power. 
Hence as occasion presented itself, he 
preached on the moral obligations of men 
in their civil relations. Once he went 
farther than this; for his personal appre- 
ciation of the exalted qualities of the now 
lamented Governor Briggs, led him to ad- 
vocate his re-election from the sacred desk. 
This act, however, was one which, in the 
review, he did not himself approve. 

It is well to refer to this venerable 
father in the ministry as one who practi- 
cally vindicated the right and the pro- 
priety of preaching on the moral aspects 
of politics. And inasmuch as his sympa- 
thies were always conservative, it may be 
presumed that even those whose modern 
pietism has made religion itself offensive 
in its associations would be willing to ad- 
mit his case an exceptional one, and feel 
that he did not thus tarnish the sanctity 
of the pulpit. 

In the Temperance Reformation Dr. 
Snell was a pioneer. He was among the 
very first to sound the note of alarm, and 
boldly rebuke the inebriate’s sin. In 1812, 
he preached an admirable sermon on this 
subject, which, though never published, 
is yet preserved. After exposing, in a 
scathing manner, the intemperate habits 
of the community—representing the par- 
ish as expending about $5,000 a year for 
ardent spirit—he made the quaint propo- 
sition that they should be more moderate 
in the use of liquor; and from the money 
which they might thus save, make a con- 
tribution for the support of the Missions of 
the American Board. And he set them 
the worthy example of agreeing to save 
from his own liquor bill three dollars that 
year for this charitable object. Having 
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done this, he called upon individuals in 
his congregation publicly, by name, at the 
close of his sermon, asking them how much 
they would save thus for the same purpose. 
This sermon gave such offence as to well 
nigh cost him the sacrifice of his pastoral 
relation. From that time he was an ad- 
vocate of temperance ; and his name should 
be associated in this connection with that 
of Beecher and Hewitt, Edwards and 
Humphrey. Soon he was joined in this 
reform by Rev. Dr. Fiske, of New Brain- 
tree, and Rev. Mr. Stone, of Brookfield. 
Although they became thus early the her- 
alds of Temperance, according to the 
standard of that day, there were other 
and younger members of the Brookfield 
Association—such as Rev. Mr. Crosby, of 
Spencer, and Rev. Dr. Phelps, of West 
Brookfield,” who afterwards outstripped 
them in the race, and came first to the 
goal of Teetotalism. Dr. Snell, however, 
came ere long to the same position, and, 
under his faithful ministrations, this Church 
took the high stand in November, 1833, 
that they would receive no member “ but 
upon the principle of entire abstinence 
from the use, the manufacture and the 
sale of ardent spirit, as a drink.” This 
was four years previous to the organiza- 
tion of the American Temperance Union, 
and only seven years after the first tem- 
perance society on the total abstinence 
principle was organized in Boston. 
Probably Dr. Snell suffered more per- 
secution, in his devotion to this reform, 
than in any other one department of la- 
bor. At one time his opponents, with the 
design of insulting him, sent him a jug of 
rum. He had the good sense to defeat 
their object by accepting of the present, 
with many thanks for their kindness, and 





22 Rev. Eliakim Phelps was born at Belchertown, 
March 20, 1790, and was graduated at Union Col- 
lege, in 1814. He was ordained and installed as col- 
league with Rev. Ephraim Ward, at West Brookfield, 
Oct. 23, 1816, and dismissed Oct. 25, 1826. He then 
became the Principal of a Female Classical Seminary, 
in West Brookfield. He is the father of Prof. Phelps, 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and lived for a 
number of years at Stamford, Ct. 
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appropriated the liquor to legitimate uses. 
He offered to empty the jug, that it might 
be returned to the donors, but the bearer 
replied, “ No, take jug and all; that’s the 
scog.” 

The wrongs of the poor slave early en- 
listed his sympathies. In the year 1824, 
five years before the paper known as the 
“Liberator” had any existence, nine 
years before the American Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed, and fifteen years be- 
fore the organization of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, Dr. Snell 
preached and published a sermon in which 
he spoke of the African race as “ cruelly 
oppressed,” of the slave trade as a “ wick- 
ed traflic,” and declared that “ slavery, 
with its attendant cruelties, is one of the 
foulest blots upon our national charac- 
ter.” * 

Ata convention of ministers of Worces- 
ter County, on the subject of slavery, held 
at Worcester for three days, in December, 
1837, and January, 1838, the great major- 
ity took a high anti-slavery stand, such as 


would command respect even at the pres- 
ent day, and which called forth a remon- 


strance from the minority. Dr. Snell was 
a member of that convention, and record- 
ed his name with the anti-slavery party. 

Embracing from the first the views of 
the American Colonization Society, he 
adhered to those views ever afterward. 
This was a grief to many of his Chris- 
tian friends, and an offence to his ene- 
mies. Thus he was placed in a defen- 
sive attitude, which was unfavorable to 
progress. He was bitterly opposed by 
some men who embraced Garrisonian 
principles; if they were not Garrisonians, 
it was only because they lacked Mr. 
Garrison’s consistency in carrying their 
principles to their legitimate issues. The 
effect was unfavorable in its influence 
upon his mind. In his contests on this 
subject he failed to discriminate between 
the principles of genuine anti-slavery men 
and Garrisonianism, and hence did vio- 





23 Sermon at the organization of the Auxiliary Mis- 
sionary Society, pp. 10, 11. 
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lence to the feelings of some of his best 
friends—and placed himself in a false 
attitude, for at heart he was doubtless sin- 
cere and thorough in his hatred of the 
system of American Slavery. 

When the present struggle for our 
national existence come on, Dr. Snell. 
was deeply moved, ..c said, with the 
strongest emphasis, ‘I have always been 
in favor of authority. Ihave always been 
the friend of the government, and I say 
now, let the government be sustained at 
all hazards.” j 

He had a sacred regard for the Holy 
Sabbath, and exerted his utmost influence 
to promote its faithful observance. 

As respects ecclesiastical principles, 
Dr. Snell was inclined to give prominence 
to authority, and was disposed to guard 
jealously the rights and privileges of the 
Ministry. When a committee was ap- 
pointed in Boston, in 1844, “ to take into 
consideration what measures are necessary 
for the reaffirmation and maintenance of 
the principles and spirit of Congregation- 
alism,” he was made a member of it. 

On the subject of Theology, his position 
may be expressed in three words: He was 
Orthodox. He held the great doctrines 
of the Christian system with an unyield- 
ing tenacity. He was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a theologian, and yet without discrim- 
inating between high, low, or moderate 
Calvinism, we may truly say that he was 


.a Calvinist. 


Having received his theological educa- 
tion from Rev. Dr. Backus, whom he invi- 
ted to preach his ordination sermon, and 
for whom he ever cherished great respect, 
who was favorably disposed toward the 
system of Divinity taught by Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, it is natural to presume that 
from Dr. Backus he received impressions 
which would incline him toward Hopkins- 
ianism. And it is doubtless true that so 
far as he had tendencies to one school in 
theology, rather than another, they were 
in that direction. Still, Dr. Snell could 
not properly be said to belong to any 
school. He had not those metaphysical 
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traits of mind which would interest him in 
philosophical speculations. His real posi- 
tion was characteristically expressed by 
himself at a meeting of the Brookfield 
Association, when he said to a brother in 
the Ministry, “The Apostle Paul didn’t 
trouble his head about Old School or New 
School, and I a’n’t going to trouble mine.” 
The Bible he made his study, and his de- 
light was simply in Biblical forms of doc- 
trine. What are known among Evan- 
gelical Christians as the distinctive doc- 
trines of grace, were his almost constant 
theme. 

A more just view of this point cannot 
be presented than is given in his own lan- 
guage, addressed to his own people at the 
close of the first forty years of his ministry, 
when he testified: “I have presented to 
your minds the humbling doctrine of 
man’s state of apostacy from God, and 
of his guilty helplessness—the ample pro- 
visions of divine grace through a crucified 
and arisen Saviour—the perfections and 
decrees of God, according to which He 
does all His works of creation, provi- 
dence and redemption—the moral agency 
and accountability of man—the duty of 
immediate repentance and the sinner’s 
aversion to it—regeneration by the Spirit 
of God through the instrumentality of 
divine truth—justification by faith in 
Christ—the resurrection of the dead, and 
future judgment and eternal retribution. 
These things I have taught publicly, and 
from house to house, testifying repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” * 

His CHARACTER AND THE CLOSING SCENES 
OF HIs LIFE. 

In social life Dr. Snell had amiable and 
genial traits, which could be appreciated 
only by a familiar acquaintance. About 
two years after his settlement he was mar- 
ried * to Miss Tirzah Strong, of Bolton, 
Ct., whose father was Judah Strong, and 
her step-father, that eccentric, praying 
and eminently useful minister, Rev. 





% Sermon, fortieth year, pp. 34, 35. 
25 September 11, 1800. 
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George Colton. They were favored with 
a large family, five sons and five daugh- 
ters. His happy companion departed this 
life seven years since.™ ‘ Her children 
arise up, and call her blessed; her hus- 
band also, and he praiseth her.” As to 
his own influence in the family circle, 
it need only be said, that he lived to see 
all his children, and many even of his 
grandchildren, members of the Church of 
Christ. ” 

He wasa man of great physical strength. 
As an illustration of this, it is sufficient to 
mention that from 1831, for more than ten 
years, in good weather, he delivered three 
sermons on each Sabbath, and instructed 
a bible class in the interval of worship. 
He was punctual in everything. He was 
an example of honesty and of honor in all 
his pecuniary and business transactions. 
He had a strong will. He was a man of 
great personal dignity ; and this enabled 
him often to assume an authority and ex- 
ercise a power, which few men possess, 
which indeed would ill accord with the 
spirit which has prevailed in our land the 
last few years. Thus, instead of having 
the Church choose its own Treasurer, on 
one occasion, at least, he exercised the 





26 June 8, 1855, aged 75 years 1 month 17 days. 

27 His children are, 1. Ebenezer Strong Snell, LL.D., 
born Oct. 7, 1801, Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, in Amherst College ; married Sabra 
C. Clark, Sept. 8, 1828; has five children. 2. Sam- 
uel, born Aug. 25, 1803; died Sept. 11, 1803. 3. 
Martha Alvord, born March 5, 1806; was married 
May 22, 1827, to Moses Porter, M. D., now residing 
at Waterford, Dacotah Co., Min. ; has five children. 
4. Thomas, born Aug. 17, 1809; married May 16, 
1836, to Lucretia C. Porter, who died July 3, 1857. 
Married Mary W. Fish, August 28,1861. He is a 
deacon of the Church of which his father was 
pastor ; has two children, one of whom—Moses Por- 
ter—survives, and has the sacred ministry in view, 
though for the time being in the army. 65. Ed- 
ward, born March 1, 1813; died April 16, 1813. 6. 
Sarah Packard, born Oct. 2, 1814; died April 2, 1888. 
7. Tirzah Strong, born March 28, 1818; married to 
Elijah C. Emerson, Sept. 10, 1839; resides in Brook- 
line; has one daughter. 8. William Ward, born 
April 8, 1821; married Jane Fay, Dec. 24, 1850; 
ordained as au Evangelist, Oct. 15, 1859; now preach- 
ing at Rushford, Min. 9, Abigail Fish, born May 80, 
1823. 10. Phebe Moore, born Dec. 5, 1827 ; was mar- 
ried to Lewis Thorpe, Sept. 3, 1854; resides at Athol. 
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appointing power. In the meeting for 
prayer, calling one by name, he would 
say, “ Come this way, sir;” and when the 
young man, it may be, who was summoned, 
stood trembling before the altar, the pas- 
. tor’s abrupt mandate was, “ Pray, sir.” 

When the parish meeting was held, in 
1804, to decide whether he should be re- 
tained as the pastor, the Moderator refused 
to put the question, and the assembly were 
in confusion ; then the pastor arose and 
put the question himself, taking the re- 
sponsibility of dividing the house. This 
event reminds us of the sublime scene in 
the life of that revered statesmen, the 
younger President Adams, when, as “ the 
old man eloquent,” he quelled the House 
of Representatives, then in an excited and 
disorganized state, and being “ interrupted 
by a burst of voices demanding, ‘ How 
shall the question be put ? ‘ Who will put 
the question ?”” with commanding dig- 
nity, replied, “I intend to put the ques- 
tion myself.” * 

Another illustration of the imperial 


character of Dr. Snell, should not pass un- 
mentioned. There was once a deacon of 


his Church, a man of influence, and for 
whom Dr. Snell has left on record a 
tribute of high respect; but a portion of 
the Church felt that for certain reasons 
this deacon ought to resign, and, under 
the state of feeling which then existed, Dr. 
Snell entertained the same view. But the 
deacon was unyielding. When the season 
of communion arrived, the pastor left the 
altar, and approaching the deacon, said, 
“ Deacon, I will dispense with your ser- 
vices, and officiate myself.” He then took 
the sacred elements, and distributed them 
to the communicants! This was the end 
of that controversy. 

His regal dignity made children afraid 
of him, and yet he was fond of children, 
and ever cherished a deep interest in the 
Sabbath School. Indeed, that institution 
in North Brookfield originated with a 
Bible Class formed by the pastor, in 1817, 
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cy, LL.D., p. 300. 
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as the result of the first revival. Though 
reserved in his manner, impressing a 
stranger with a want of affability, yet he 
had tender feelings which none could 
appreciate but those who knew him best. 
He had a rich vein of humor, in which, on 
rare occasions, he indulged. And some- 
times he was eccentric. There are con- 
gregations in the neighborhood the older 
members of which will never forget that 
when he saw the assembly becoming list- 
less or sleepy, he would stop in the midst 
of his sermon and request the choir to 
sing one or two stanzas of the hymn com- 
mencing with the words,— 
‘* My drowsy powers, why sleep ye so?” 

and then taking his seat, wait till the choir 
had sung before resuming his discourse. 

He was fond of music, and ever cher- 
ished a lively interest in his own choir. 
As a pastor, he was kind and sympathizing, 
yet he found it difficult to give expression 
to his feelings, and there were but few 
families by whom the depth of his sympa- 
thy was appreciated. 

He was remarkable for uttering, while 
mingling with his parishioners, sententious 
remarks, which are retained in the mem- 
ory, and frequently repeated. As an illus- 
tration, when a parishioner said to him, in 
time of drought, “ Doctor Snell, we need 
rain ;” he replied, “ We think we do.” 

He improved all favorable opportuni- 
ties to say something to lead the minds of 
those with whom he conversed to the con- 
templation of religious things. 

His sermons were characterized by com- 
mon sense argumentation, Scriptural illus- 
tration, with strength and boldness of ex- 
pression. As a preacher, he was deliber- 
ate, earnest and impressive. He was 
mighty in the Scripture. And yet his 
greatest power was as a man of prayer. 
He wrestled with the angel of the Cove- 
nant, and prevailed. 

The Church desiring a pastor, sent Mr. 
Eli Howe to Somers, to consult with Dr. 
Backus. Mr. Howe remained over night, 
and Dr. Backus called upon his students 
to lead in the family devotions. It is said 
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that when Mr. Howe heard Mr. Snell 
pray, he said to Dr. Backus, “ that is the 
man whom I want you to send as a candi- 
date.” During his whole life, it was in 
prayer that he was pre-eminent. 

He was not a man of genius, nor of ex- 
tensive learning. He could not have been 
said to have had marked talents, and yet 
he held a high rank in the ministry. As 
to how he had attained such a position, 
his brother—familiarly known as Esquire 
Snell—once remarked, with great just- 
ness, “It is diligence which has done it.” 
He was constant in his efforts—ever faith- 
ful in his Master’s service. 

He was accustomed to contemplate the 
Majesty of God rather than His Love. 
He had all-absorbing views of the subli- 
mity of Divine Sovereignty. This habit 
of mind made him humble, and a view of 
his sins rendered him fearful as to the 
destiny of his soul. His personal expe- 
Tience in the last few years, and particu- 
larly the last few months of his life, was 
strikingly similar to that of the distin- 
guished Dr. Samuel Hopkins. They had 
both suffered from a stroke of paralysis, 
they both had desponding views respect- 
ing themselves.” 

When visited by his associate in the 
Ministry, he would request him to offer 
prayer; and on one such occasion sadly re- 
marked, “As to my case, I am not so sure. 
What will be done with me is not by any 
means certain. But one thing I know, 
my relations to earth will soon be ended.” 
At another time he said, “ Whatever be- 
comes of me, I know that God will be glo- 
rified.” To his family he remarked, I am 
a monument of God’s sparing mercy.” 

There was one association of Dr. Snell’s 
ministry which deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. With Dr. Fiske, of New 
Braintree, and Rev. Mr. Stone, of Brook- 
field, he spent a life of hallowed relation- 
ship. Entirely unlike in constitutional 
traits, these three men were as intimate 
as brothers. They had an educational and 
disciplinary influence upon each other, 
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without which neither of them would 
ever have reached such hight of attain- 
ment. Rev. Mr. Stone was the schoiar, 
and here he made his influence felt. Dr. 
Fiske was pre-eminent for shrewdness, 
for practical wisdom. It was of him, 
in this regard, that Dr. Snell took les- 
sons, while from Dr. Snell both of his 
brethren, particularly in the early part of 
their ministry, received evangelical influ- 
ence and sanctifying power. It is but 
justice, however, to Dr. Fiske, to say, that 
later in life, on one or two Ecclesiastical 
Councils, he took a higher stand, either 
ecclesiastically or theologically, than even 
Dr. Snell himself.” They labored side by 
side as Pastors more than half a century. 
They died in extreme old age.” 

The last days of life with Dr. Fiske 
were embittered with the reflection that 





30 At the ordination of Rev. Henry J. Lamb, at 
Southbridge, June 6, 1833, the Council being in- 
formed that the Candidate had agreed to exchange 
with Unitarian Clergymen, Dr. Snell still voted in 
favor of proceeding to his ordination, while Dr. Fiske 
and Dea. Andrew W. Porter, of Monson, were the only 
members of the Council who voted in the negative. 

81 Micah Stone was born in Reading, Mass., Sep. 
22,1770. He was the son of Rev. Eliab Stone, who 
had a long Pastorate at Reading. The son was grad- 
uated with honor at Harvard College in 1790. He 
became the Preceptor of Phillips Academy at Ando- 
ver; served as Tutor at Harvard in 1794-5; was or- 
dained Pastor of the third Church in Brookfield, 
Mar. 11, 1801; ceased to be the minister of the So- 
ciety April 10, 1827; he withdrew with the Church in 
connection with which a new Society was organized. 
He retained the office of Pastor until his death. He 
died Sep. 21, 1852, in the 82d year of his age, and the 
52d of his ministry. He had five Colleagues, as fol- 
lows: Rev. Richard Woodruff, born in West Hart- 
ford, a graduate of Union College and of New Haven 
Theological Seminary, ordained Feb. 5, 1884, and dis- 
missed Sep. 12,1888. Rev. Washington A. Nichols, 
born in Buckland, April 4, 1808; was graduated at 
Amherst College 1834, and Andover Seminary; or~ 
dained Sep. 12, 1888; dismissed through the failure 
of his health, Jan 11, 1848. Rev. Lyman Whiting, 
born in North Brookfield, April 28, 1817; finished 
his theological education at Andover, 1842; received 
the degree of A. M. from Amherst College in 1844; 
ordained Jan. 11, 1848; dismissed Mar. 28, 1847. 
Rey. Samuel Hutchings, was graduated at Williams 
College ; studied theology at Princeton ; was a Mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Ceylon about ten 
years; installed at Brookfield, Sep. 15, 1847; dis- 
missed April 7, 1851. Rev. Jesse K. Bragg, was gra- 
duated at Amherst College in 1838, and at Union 
Theological Seminary 1841; was settled at North 
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he was to leave his Church numerically 
reduced, and in an unprosperous condi- 
tion. Dr. Snell suffered from desponding 
views of his own destiny, but Rev. Mr. 
Stone, who had been called to greater 
sacrifices and trials than they, died with a 
cheerful, triumphant spirit. Their last 
meeting on earth was in the sacred 
desk, to share in the installation services 





Middleboro’, then installed at Brookfield, Sep. 14, 
1852; dismissed Jan. 8, 1860. 

John Fiske was born in Warwick, Mass., Oct. 26, 
1770; was graduated at Dartmouth, 1791; studied 
theology with Dr. Lyman of Hatfield; was ordained 
May 6, 1794, by the Northern Hampshire Association, 
with a view of laboring for a season at Seneca, N. Y., 
where his labors were arrested by sickness ; was in- 
stalled at New Braintree, Oct. 26,1796; he received 
the degree of D. D. from Amherst College in 1844; he 
died March 15, 1855, in the 85th year of his age, and 
the 61st of his ministry. Rev. James T. Hyde, a gra- 
duate of Yale College in 1847, was ordained as Col- 
league to Dr. Fiske, June 22, 1853, and was dismissed 
Aug. 28. 1855. 

Dr. Snell experienced a paralytic shock, April 15, 
1855, and yet lived to the age of eighty-seven years, 
five months, and thirteen days. 
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of Dr. Snell’s colleague. Their loved 
companions in domestic life, with whom 
they had spent more than half a century, 
were then all living. But now the last of 
the six has entered upon an eternal rest. 
They have already, we trust, had their 
first meeting in heaven. 


* QO, glorious hour, O, blest abode ! ” 


We cannot but feel the appropriateness 
of the time of Dr. Snell’s departure from 
earth. There was a beautiful fitness in 
his being taken home to heaven on the 
morning of the Lord’s day, on the morn- 
ing of the Communion Sabbath, so that 
while his Church were on earth partak- 
ing of the emblems of the Saviour’s dying 
love, he could partake of the fruit of the 
vine with the Saviour himself, new in his 
Father’s kingdom. 

“All ye that are about him, bemoan 
him ; and all ye that know his name, say, 
How is the strong staff broken, and the 
beautiful rod.” 





CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 


PORTAGE AND SUMMIT 


COUNTIES, OHIO. 


BY REV. JOHN C. HART, RAVENNA, OHIO. 


(Conclusion.) 


Freepoo is No. 4, 7th range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 996; in 1860,979. The 
earliest inhabitants were from Berkshire 
Co., Ms. 

The Church was organized Feb. 9, 
1828, by Rev. Joseph Treat and Rev. 
David L. Coe. Twenty persons united to 
constitute the Church, of whom 12 pre- 
sented letters and 8 united by profession. 

“ Agreeably to a standing rule of Pres- 
bytery (which was previously explained) 
respecting the organization of churches, 
this church is under the care of the Pres- 
bytery of Portage,” is the record made at 
the organization. 

Rev. J. Treat was s.s. from Jan. 1, 
1828, to Jan. 1, 1831. Rev. D. L. Coe 
was s.s. from Jan., 1832, to August 1, 


1833. Rev. W. Beardsley from Oct. 7, 
1833, to July, 1834. Rev. Daniel Rock- 
well began preaching to the Church Sept. 
12, 1835, was installed Jan., 1836, and 
was dismissed Oct., 1837. Rev. O. W. 
Chapin commenced preaching Dec., 1840, 
was invited to become pastor, and accept- 
ed, and it was voted to call a council, for 
the purpose of installing him, then to call 
the Presbytery as a council. Afterward 
the call was surrendered, then renewed, 
and finally, as appears from the records of 
Presbytery, he was installed Nov. 11, 
1841. On the 19th of April, 1843, a 
committee of the Church was appointed 
to confer with him, and make arrange- 
ments for his dismission, which was ac- 
complished soon after. Rev. Friend A. 
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Deming commenced preaching Jan. 18, 
1845, was installed Nov. 4, 1845, and dis- 
missed July 19, 1851. After the dismis- 
sion of Mr. Deming, Mr. J. Delamater, a 
licenciate, supplied the pulpit about a 
year. To him succeeded Rev. F. L. Ful- 
ler, who labored as s.s. about two years. 
Rev. Wm. Potter succeeded Mr. Fuller, 
and continues to the present time. (The 
dates of the above changes cannot be 
ascertained.) 

The earliest settlements were not made 
at the center, but three-quarters of a mile 
east, at Drake’s Corners, where the meet- 
ings were held in a log school-house. 
Hence a controversy arose when they 
sought to build a new meeting-house. It 
appears for the first time in the records of 
a meeting Oct. 7, 1833. May 2, 1835, 
the church voted to refer the question of 
location for the meeting-house to a com- 
mittee, and to abide its decision. The 
committee decided that the location should 
be at the Center. However, a division 
grew out of the controversy; a church 
was organized, and a meeting-house built 
at the Corners, but the enterprise dwin- 
dled and died out, and the house went 
into the hands of the Methodists. The 
congregation was so much weakened that 
it did not build its house till 1845. 

The church was organized in connec- 
tion with Presbytery. March 26, 1832, it 
voted to ask dismission from Presbytery. 
The Presbytery sent a committee to rea- 
son with the Church on the subject, but it 
failed to satisfy the members, and their 
request was granted Dec. 18,1836. Sep- 
tember 4, 1836, the Church voted to unite 
with other churches to form the Western 
Reserve Association. Sep. 3, 1838, voted 
to request to be separated from the W. R. 
Association. Dec. 25,1840, (the first meet- 
ing at which the Rev. O. W. Chapin appears 
as moderator,) the Church voted to take 
the earliest opportunity to become connect- 
ed with Portage Presbytery, and appointed 
a committee to present their request to be 
received to that body. At the next meet- 
ing, which occurred March 17, 1841, the 
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committee reported no action, and it was 
voted that no further action be taken for 
the present. June 16, 1841, committee 
again reported. This report is not re- 
corded, but evidently nothing had been 
done. Dec. 15, 1841, the constitution of 
the Portage and Summit Consociation was 
presented. March 16, 1842, voted not to 
adopt it. The motion to connect with the 
Presbytery was renewed at the same time. 
April 1, 1842, the subject was again be- 
fore the Church, and, after much discus- 
sion, was postponed. On the “third 
Wednesday ” of the same month, it was 
again called up, and decision postponed 
to May 10, 1844, when it was voted to re- 
consider the vote to connect with Presby- 
tery, passed Dec. 25,1840. The Church, 
however, did unite with Presbytery, and 
again withdrew, and united with the Pu- 
ritan Conference. 

Additions to the Church have not, at 
any time, been large. An interesting re- 
vival occurred in connection with the 
labors of Mr. Potter, in the winter of 
1856-7. 


Mantva is No. 5, 8th range. Colon- 
ized from New England. Pop. in 1850, 
1,169; in 1860, 1,212. The Church was 
organized as a Presbyterian Church, by 
the Rev. Nathan B. Darrow, in May, 
1812. It changed to a Congregational 
Church May 24, 1817, and became con- 
nected with Portage Presbytery at its or- 
ganization. The other churches are a 
Baptist and a Methodist. It owns its 
house in partnership with the latter, and 
subject to their use half the time. It 
never had a pastor. The Rev. Samuel 
Lee was s.s. half the time from 1840 to 
1858. In former years it received aid 
from the Connecticut Missionary Society. 
It has neither been blessed with revivals 
nor cursed with controversies. The num- 
ber who united at its formation was 12; 
since added, by profession, 76, by letter, 
69; total, 155. The congregation varies 
from 50 to 100. 
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Norton is No 1, 12th range. Pop. in 
1850, 1,346; in 1860, 1,534. This town- 
ship was formerly connected with Medina 
county, and the Church with Medina 
Presbytery. Both the Presbytery and 
the Church are now dissolved, and none 
are left to tell its story. The property 
has been sold to the Germans, and they 
have a Protestant Church in the place. 


NortuHamprton is No. 8, 11th range. 
Pop. in 1850, 1,147 ; in 1860, 972, a por- 
tion having been assigned to the town- 
ship of Cuyahoga Falls. There is in the 
township a Methodist and an Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. The 
Congregational Church was organized 
about the year 1840. It appears first on 
the records of Presbytery in 1841. In 
1844 it reported 28 members. It built a 
meeting-house, and was supplied with 
preaching principally by the students of 
the Theological department of the W. R. 
College. It never had a pastor, and only 
for a short time a resident minister. It is 
now extinct, and I have not been able to 
obtain its records. 


Patmyra is No. 2, Range 6. Pop. in 
1850, 1,093; in 1860, 1,024. A Church 
was organized here in 1813, which be- 
came connected with Presbytery at its for- 
mation, in 1818. I do not find that it 
ever had aresident minister. It withdrew 
from Presbytery about 1835, and soon 
after became extinct. 

Another was formed in 1846. In the 
autumn of that year, Mr. Cyrus P. Hogs- 
head, a student from Lane Theological 
Seminary, commenced preaching to the 
Church. A revival followed, as the fruit 
of which several were united to the 
Church. Rev. Anson Y. Tuttle com- 
menced preaching in June, 1847, and 
continued by aid of the Home Missionary 
Society to labor with them till Sep., 1851, 
since which it has had only occasional 
preaching, and no effort will probably be 
made to revive it. The property has 
been sold to Welch emigrants, who have 
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their own churches, and among them a 
Congregational Church. They have 
preaching part of the time in their own 
language, and part of the time in English, 
which the young learn. The Congrega- 
tional minister is aided by the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and in a few years it will 
be undistinguished from other Congrega- 
tional churches. 


SHAKERSVILLE is No. 4, Range 8. Pop. 
in 1850, 1,190; in 1860, 1,194, of New 
England descent. A Church was organ- 
ized in 1818, and ministered to by the 
Rey. Timothy M. Hopkins and others. It 
became connected with Portage Presby- 
tery at the time of its organization, Dec. 8, 
1818. It reported 34 members in 1838, 
about which time it withdrew from Pres- 
bytery, after which it was neglected, de- 
clined, fell into controversies, and finally 
became extinct about 1850. 

The records of Presbytery in ‘the case 
of this Church show their view of the 
Plan of Union. 

“« Whereas, it appears, on representa- 
tion of Bros. W and R , that a 
majority of the members recently consti- 
tuting the Congregational Church in Sha- 
kersville, have renounced their former 
mode of church order and government, 
and embraced another, essentially dif- 
Jerent gy from the first; and, whereas, 
the above named Bros., together with six 
or seven sisters, constitute a minority, ad- 
hering to the original Congregregational 
organization, the Presbytery, at their re- 
quest for advice and iustruction, recom- 
mend that they remain for the present, as 
they are, and that a committee of seven 
(7) be appointed to visit the Church in 
S., and report at next meeting.” The 
committee reported, among others, the fol- 
lowing resolution : “ Resolved, That those 
members calling themselves the Congre- 
gational Church in Shakersville, who have 
become connected with the independent 
Association, are no longer under the care 
of Presbytery.” 
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STREETSBOROUGH is No. 4, Range 9. 
Pop. in 1850, 1,108; in 1860, 906. The 
Church was organized in 1833. The 
first volume of its records is lost, and I 
have in vain endeavored to obtain its his- 
tory. The population is of New England 
origin. There are a Baptist and a Meth- 
odist Church in this town, so that this is 
small, but very persevering. It has had 
the ministrations of Rev. Messrs. Caleb 
Pitkin, Henry Dean, Samuel Lee, Ira 
Tracy, David B. Davidson, Hiram Brig- 
ham, Timothy M. Dwight and Henry B. 
Hosford. For many years it received 
Home Missionary aid, but at present sus- 
tains its pastor in connection with Frank- 
lin. The number of members is about 30. 


STOWE is No. 3, Range 10. Pop. in 
1850, 1,701; in 1860, 1,010. (In 1860 it 
composed part of Cuyahoga Falls.) Its 
early population was from Middlesex Co., 
Ct. The Church was organized in 1815, 
and enjoyed the labors of Messrs. George 
Sheldon, Benson C. Baldwin and Stephen 
S. Bradstreet. The construction of the 
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Ohio and Pennsylvania Canal, attracted 
business and population to Cuyahoga 
Falls, and greatly weakened this Church, 
so that, at length it became extinct, and 
the Campbelites or Disciples now occupy 
its meeting-house. 


RECAPITULATION. 


In these two counties are 34 towns on 
the Reserve. In three (3) of them, there 
was never any Congregational Church; 
in the remainder there have been organ- 
ized 41 Congregational, and 4 Presbyte- 
rian churches; in all, 45. Of these, the 
4 Presbyterian and 34 Congregational 
churches were connected with presbytery, 
though not at the same time, 7 never 
had such connection, and all but one of 
these are extinct. 

At this time 17 have become extinct, 
(4 others are nearly extinct,) 7 are con- 
nected with Portage Presbytery, 15 with 
Puritan Conference, 4 are independent, 
and 2 are O. S. Presbyterian. 

I earnestly request that this conclusion 
be read and thought upon. 





CONGREGATIONALISM AND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM W. PATTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CuristiAN Union is in nature two- 
fold, inward and outward. As an inward 
fact, it is that sense of the brotherhood of 
all true saints, which ensures mutual sym- 
pathy and fellowship, and a joyful recog- 
nition of the unity of the church invisible. 
The regenerate soul naturally exalts char- 
acter to the highest place, and desires to 
honor the work of the Holy Spirit. Com- 
ing by gracious adoption into the spiritual 
family of God, the church universal of the 
elect, and knowing from Scripture that 
the personal presence and living influence 
of the Spirit is the organic and vital force 
of the church, it knows itself to be in fra- 
ternal relation with every other regenerate 
soul. With Paul it exclaims, “ There is one 
body and one Spirit, even as ye are called 


in one hope of your calling, one Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and father of 
all, who is above all and through all, and 
in you all.” It has faith in that divine 
Saviour who is “head over all things to 
the church, which is his body, the fulness 
of Him that filleth all in all,” and when 
it prays, it “ bows its knees unto the Father 
ofour Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.” 

But this inward unity, which binds to- 
gether all believers as members of the one 
invisible church, will naturally seek ex- 
pression. Asthe soul revealsitselfthrough 
the body, as thought clothes itself in words, 
as a man’s purposes change into deeds, so 
the spirit of Christian Union craves em- 
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bodiment. Marriage is but the appropri- 
ate outward form assumed by the previous 
union of inward affections, by which the 
man and the woman are drawn together, 
and identified in heart, life and interest, 
so that the twain become one. Thus 
Christians are impelled to express their 
fellowship, and provision is made in the 
Christian scheme for that object, by the 
organization of the local church, intended 
to include all the saints of a locality, and 
by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
in which the disciples of Jesus manifest 
their union with him and with each other. 
But this does not satisfy the entire longing 
of the holy soul, which desires visible con- 
nection with other believers beyond the 
circle of the local church. A demand is 
made for union among the churches, and 
the usual attempt to respond is, by erect- 
ing an ecclesiastical organization, with a 
central power, under which, all churches 
are urged to come. This is the oft pro- 
posed method of prelacy, and presbytery, 
sometimes contenting itself with the mod- 
est limits of a single country, and some- 
times claiming the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the world, as in the case of that 
corporation known as the Roman Catholic 
Church. If earth were heaven, such a 
plan of union might succeed as an outward 
system; but human imperfection of knowl- 
edge and character in this world is so 
great, that any plan which deprives the 
local church of its independence, involves 
the most serious evils, and ere long proves 
fatal to the very union desired. Power 
sooner or later will be abused, and then 
it will be resisted, and liberty in the church 
will be gained by schism of the organized 
body. Hence the numerous divisions 
which have occurred under the attempt to 
make the authority of the Roman church 
strictly catholic, resulting not only in the 
grand revolution in which modern Prot- 
estantism was born, but before that in the 
separation of the Greek Church and the 
six or eight other Eastern churches. For 
the same reason Presbyterianism has 
equally failed to ensure an outward unity 
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of ecclesiastical organization. Reaction 
against the power which it lodges in bodies 
above the local churches has kept it, both 
in Scotland and America, in a constant 
process of division, through the secession 
of minorities. And this is a result insep- 
arable from the system, which, if rigidly 
enforced, with time for the development 
of legitimate tendencies, would furnish 
philosophers, by its endless bisections, with 
a new illustration of the theory of the in- 
finite divisibility of matter. 

Thus it happens that the very efforts 
which have been made to secure this form 
of Christian union have been suicidal. 
Sects have steadily multiplied that were 
mutually exclusive, on grounds of doctrine 
and government, and the endeavor of each 
to live, and grow, and absorb the others 
has led to rivalries, collisions, hostilities, 
waste of money and men, and misapplica- 
tions of power and influence, that have 
weakened and disgraced the Christian 
Church, and done more, perhaps, than 
any other one cause to delay its universal 
triumph. The consideration of this fact 
has impressed many thoughtful and pious 
souls with the necessity of action on a 
more hopeful basis. It cannot be that the 
Saviour intended his church to present 
this divided, alienated and schismatic ap- 
pearance before the unconverted. His 
own words of prayer forbid the supposi- 
tion : “ Neither pray I for these alone, but 
but for them also who shall believe on me 
through their word; that they all may be 
one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
thee, that they also may be one in us: that 
the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me. And the glory which thou gavest 
me, I have given them, that they may be 
one, even as we are one; I in them, and 
they in me, that they may be made per- 
fect in one; and that the world may know 
that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them as thou hast loved me.” It is not 
an unwarrantable position, in view of 
these words, that the subject of Chris- 
tian Union is an important test of char- 
acter and organization. The individual, 
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the church, the denomination may be 
judged by it: and in proportion as the 
relation of either is unfavorable to the 
inward and outward unity of Christ’s dis- 
ciples, will it fail in evidence of true 
Christian character and influence. 

Our own denomination must submit, 
with others, to the application of this test, 
and it becomes us to study our relation to 
this great matter. Let us inquire, then 
into— 

The relation of the Congregational 
church-polity to Christian Union. Does 
it harmonize easily with the grand idea of 
the one invisible church? Does it offer 
facilities for bringing the disciples of Jesus 
together in mutual recognition and willing 
codperation ? Or, does it tend to keep 
them divided and antagonistic, to build 
higher the wall of separation, and to in- 
crease the number of sects? That its 
position is peculiarly favorable, may be 
learned from the facts of its history, and 
the relation which its characteristic po- 
lity bears to those things which divide 
the people of God, or which tend to per- 
petuate divisions otherwise made. 

1. Let us note the facts of its history. 
We claim, from the evident implication 
of the Scriptural narrative, that the prim- 
tive churches were essentially Congrega- 
tional in polity ; that is, that they were in- 
dependent of each other, so far as authority 
was concerned, each profiting by the exam- 
ple, and asking and receiving the advice 
of its neighbor, but acknowledging no 
jurisdiction under that of Christ superior 
to the local church. This claim does not 
rest merely upon our interpretation of 
Scripture, but is supported by the testimo- 
ny of the leading ecclesiastical historians 
of all denominations, represented by such 
writers as Mosheim, Neander and Mil- 
man. 

With this fact must be coupled another, 
that during the primitive era in which 
the Congregational polity prevailed, the 
Christian churches presented before the 
world the appearance and reality of unity. 

Not the unity of consolidation, or of 
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subjection to one central head or authority, 
but the unity of universal fellowship and 
and codperation, and a recognized iden- 
tity of purpose and interest. The Jews 
never thought of them but as a single 
party. The heathen knew them as a uni- 
ted band. They regarded themselves as 
forming together the one church of Christ 
on earth, though managing separately 
their local affairs. They accredited one 
another’s ministers and members, they 
recognized each others ordinances, they 
avowed the same fundamental truths, they 
united in a common work. Notice how 
explicitly Mosheim couples these two facts 
of unity and independent polity, in the 
same sentence. He says (His. Com. I. p. 
196) “ Although all the churches were in 
this first age of Christianity united togeth- 
er in one common bond of faith and love, 
and were in every respect ready to pro- 
mote the interests and welfare of each 
other by reciprocal interchange of good 
offices, yet with regard to government and 
internal economy, every individual church 
considered itself an independent commu- 
nity, none of them ever looking in these 
respects beyond the circle of its own mem- 
bers for assistance, or recognizing any 
sort of external influence or authority.” 

We thus learn that what the church 
needs, in order to secure the unity so 
much desired, is to return to the simplici- 
ty of its primitive condition, in which the . 
churches having no opportunity to rule 
one another, were contented to cultivate 
general love and good will. 

After the primitive polity was gradually 
subverted, and Prelacy and Papacy came 
in its place, those divisions began which 
have ever since continued, and which Pro- 
testantism, at least in appearance, has 
done so much to multiply. It was a cen- 
tury after doctrinal differences had rent 
asunder the Roman church, before much 
attention was given to the duty of return 
to the primitive form of government, and 
then it was by a portion of the Puritans in 
England, who had been cast out of the 
Established Episcopal church by an arbi- 
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trary government on frivolous ceremonial 
grounds. Owing to this origin, the ear- 
ly Congregational ministers and church 
members retained the kindest feeling for 
the organization from which they at first 
unwillingly departed, and in which they 
had many valued brethren remaining. 
They always protested against persecution 
to force them back, but as clearly favored 
measures of fraternal recognition and co- 
operation. And they acted in like man- 
ner towards their Presbyterian brethren, 
in Great Britain and America. In New 
England, especially, they made so little of 
ecclesiastical differences, when there was 
identity in doctrine and worship, that they 
joined heartily with their Presbyterian 
brethren, consenting in Connecticut to 
modify their usages into a semi-Presbyte- 
rian system called Consociationism; and 
in the mind of the common people the 
names of the two denominations were used 
interchangeably, and it was common, even 
till the last twenty-five years, for Congre- 
gational ministers and churches to be 
called Presbyterian. Neither in pastoral 
instruction, nor in the teaching of those 
who trained the young ministers, was there 
any attempt to insist upon the differences, 
or to treat them as of importance—an 
error which, though sad in consequences, 
was so generous in origin that it secures 
its own pardon. 

Thus it easily resulted that when the 
spirit of emigration carried the sons of the 
Pilgrims westward, first to New York, and 
then to Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, they 
united, as a matter of course, with Pres- 
byterian churches, and poured, for years, 
a steady current of numbers, intelligence 
and piety into that denomination, forming, 
with their children, the principal portion 
of the “ New School” branch. The free, 
liberal spirit of Congregationalism paid 
little attention to its own interests as a 
sect, and instead of taking predominant 
possession of the centers of influence 
throughout the West, allowed them to fall 
almost entirely into the hands of the sister 
denomination. The social, pecuniary and 
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numerical strength of Presbyterianism in 
Chicago, the metropolis of the Northwest, 
is due to this very source, Congregation- 
alists having for twenty years generously 
planted and sustained Presbyterian 
churches, and only eleven years since 
founded the first church of their own dis- 
tinctive order. There was no wisdom in 
this, when their numbers were such as 
would have easily reversed the process ; 
but it proves the liberality of their train- 
ing, even to excess. 

Another interesting proof, historically, 
of the union tendency of Congregational- 
ism is the fact that the national Union So- 
cieties for religious purposes, originated 
principally with its adherents, particularly 
those to prosecute Foreign and Home Mis- 
sions, to publish and distribute tracts and 
books, to elevate the character and condi- 
tion of seamen, and to advance the cause 
of temperance. If in all these respects 
Congregationalists had followed the ex- 
ample of others, and appropriated their 
money for denominational extension only, 
possibly they might at this day have ex- 
hibited a membership twice as numerous 
as the statistics now represent, but in 
character narrower, more bigoted, less 
Christian. They would have served sect 
better, and Christianity not so well. 

In the same spirit they have poured 
forth their money, and given their sons 
to establish academies, colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries, particularly at tke 
West, some of which were on a union 
basis, and some actually controlled by 
other denominations. Probably no de- 
nomination“ in the land has at all ap- 
proached our own in the amount or pro- 
portion of money and men contributed to 
the extension of learning and religion be- 
yond its own pale. And where has the 
world witnessed before, the spectacle of a 
denomination uniting with another in 
Home Missions, and for many years fur- 
nishing three-fifths of the money, and re- 
ceiving back but two-fifths of the aid ! 

A telling fact yet remains to be noticed, 
in the history of newly formed churches 
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in every state and territory of the West. 
If inquiry be made of those acquainted 
with the origin of our churches, it will ap- 
pear that many of them were organized in 
small settlements, where there was ability 
to sustain but a single church, and where 
the people were heterogeneous in nativity, 
training, character and opinion. After 
much embarrassment, from the impossibil- 
ity of uniting all in an Episcopal, Meth- 
odist, Baptist or Presbyterian organiza- 
tion, universal relief and harmony came 
with the suggestion that they could estab- 
lish a Congregational Church, indepen- 
dent of foreign control, and regulating 
its own creed, worship and government. 
Upon that primitive platform, the brethren 
from the Old World and the New, and of 
all evangelical sects, came together in lov- 
ing fellowship, a type of what shall yet be 
on a larger scale, when the people of 
God, weary of the intolerable evils of 
the present sect system, begin to study 
past history and the radical principles of 
Christianity for a remedy. 

2. The last thought naturally suggests 
the remaining question, viz.: What is 
the relation which the Congregational 
polity bears to those things which divide 
the people of God, or which tend to per- 
petuate divisions otherwise made? The 
historical student is aware that aside from 
the interior prompting of human pride, 
ambition and anger, the outward occasions 
of church division have been differences 
respecting doctrines, ceremonial observan- 
ces, and proposed reforms, social, civil and 
ecclesiastical. Other forms of church pol- 
ity have enforced authoritatively the opin- 
ions of the majority in these respects, 
throughout the churches, and the resist- 
ance of the minority has ultimated in a 
new sect. Now the point to be noticed is, 
that the abjuring of power by Congrega- 
tionalism deprives the majority of oppor- 
tunity to oppress the minority, and thus 
removes the occasion of schism. Its ten- 
dency to union is based logically upon 
its freedom. Let us observe this in rela- 
tion to each of the causes of disunion. 
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(1) How does the Congregational polity 
stand related to doctrinal differences? As 
a matter of fact,those who have represented 
that polity among evangelical Christians 
in Great Britain and in this country, have 
been Calvinists in belief, as their numer- 
ous published creeds do testify. But there 
is no necessary and logical connection 
between Calvinism and Congregational- 
ism ; for the larger portion of Calvinists 
are Presbyterian and a few of them Epis- 
copal, while some heretical sects have 
chosen the Congregational, as others have 
the Presbyterian and Episcopal polity, 
and within a few years the Arminian 
Methodists, in considerable numbers have 
organized their churches on the Congre- 
gational platform. It is perfectly suppos- 
able, therefore, that all the churches of a 
country should be Congregational in form, 
while in faith part should be Calvinistic 
and part Arminian. And if these churches 
should agree to recognize each other in 
the various modes appropriate, and should 
actively codperate in Christian enterprise, 
we should have a most pleasing spectacle 
of Christian Union, notwithstanding the 
divergence in creed. 

But the Congregational polity allows of 
a still more thorough union of those who 
agree in the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel, vital to piety, while they differ on 
minor points. It not only permits church- 
es, that thus differ, to cherish fraternal 
relations, but it opens the way for individ- 
uals similarly circumstanced to unite in 
the same local church. For it is a funda- 
mental principle of the polity, that no uni- 
form, written creed can be imposed on the 
churches or the ministry as a test of ortho- 
doxy : but that every minister and church 
shall have liberty to express his or its 
views in any form preferred, so long as the 
substantial ideas are satisfactory to those 
whose fellowship is desired. Hence it is 
easy to organize a Congregational church 
with a creed very explicit on such doc- 
trines, as the existence, attributes and mor- 
al government of God, the Trinity, human 
depravity, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
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atonement, justification by faith, the neces- 
ity of holiness, the observance of the sac- 
raments, the existence and importance of 
the visible church, and the endless awards, 
according to character, at the judgment, 
and subsequent to the resurrection; but 
omitting those which divide evangelical 
Christians. And what should prevent its 
recognition as a genuine Christian 
church? And who does not see, that in 
many localities such a course would actu- 
ally harmonize in one organization all the 
people of God? And were this done sys- 
tematically and extensively, what a step 
would be taken towards Christian union ! 
And a still more favorable bearing has 
the Congregational polity on questions of 
minor moment, especially of metaphysical 
theology, which divide a denomination 
into rival schools whose struggle for eccle- 
siastical power usually results in a division 
into two warring sects. A memorable 


example is at hand. Calvinists every- 
where are of two schools, termed “ old” 
Both of these existed in the 


and “ new.” 
Presbyterian church of this country, with 
the usual amount of controversy, mutual 
suspicion and denunciation. Under that 
system of government, ecclesiastical poli- 
tics are inevitable ; for there is power to 
be exercised over ministers and churches, 
involving extensive property rights which 
depend upon church relations; and this 
power rival parties are anxious to secure. 
The New and Old Schools, therefore, had 
their prolonged contests to gain the con- 
trol, first of Presbyteries and Synods, and 
then of the General Assembly. In 1837, 
the Old. School had a majority in that 
supreme court, and so used it as to exscind 
some 400 churches and 60,000 members 
of the New School party. The latter re- 
fused to acknowledge the constitutionality 
of the act, and there resulted the great 
schism which has made of these two schools 
two: variant and unfriendly sects. Now 
observe, that two similar schools of meta- 
physical theology existed among the Con- 
gregationalists at the same time, between 
whom was carried on an active contro- 
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versy of sermons, pamphlets and volumes, 
with considerable acrimony. But it ney- 
er caused outward division, simply because 
there was no authority to be grasped, no 
power to be wielded or resisted. The 
parties met in the General Associations 
of the States, but could only debate and 
express opinions. Each secured the pass- 
ing of favorable resolutions, when possible, 
each established newspaper organs and 
quarterly reviews, each had its theological 
schools, and the war ended where it began, 
in mere words ; for time soon mellowed the 
feelings, and smoothed asperities, and the 
brethren continued to meet and consult 
and act, and at last the contest so far 
ceased, that an honest and earnest attempt 
was made a few years since to unite the 
two theological seminaries that had been 
the embodiment of the controversy, but le- 
gal difficulties prevented. ‘Thus in every 
way the Congregational polity favors 
union in despite of the temptation to sep- 
arate because of minor doctrinal diversi- 
ties. 

(2) Closely allied to this fact is the bear- 
ing of the polity upon ceremonial differ- 
ences. Who can describe the quarrels of 
good men, and the sectarian wars occa- 
sioned by diversities of worship, as to pos- 
ture, dress, liturgical forms, and modes of 
administering the ordinances. And the 
aggravation has been, that some central 
authority has undertaken to impose its 
views on an entire country or denomina- 
tion, prescribing what must be done 
by each church, minister and private 
Christian. But if union is possible amid 
diverging opinions on these points, it 
must be in some way of liberty; and this 
is proffered by the Congregational polity, 
which recognizes the right of every local 
church to order its own internal affairs 
in this as in other respests. Hence it is 
practicable for such a church to avoid 
infringing the conscientious convictions 
and strong preferences of Christians who 
have peculiarities of ceremonial opinion 
and practice. Any church may allow 
members their liberty as to the mode of 
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baptism, and whether to present their 
infant children for that ordinance. The 
church can also arrange its order of 
worship to suit the varieties of taste, and 
to combine the excellencies of different 
denominations, adding to the usual order 
in our churches, a chant, the recitation in 
unison of the Lord’s Prayer, and perhaps 
a brief litany, thus gaining the advantages 
of the more fixed services, and of ancient 
forms of song and prayer, hallowed by the 
long history of the past, without sacrificing 
the freedom and variety of our customary 
method. Single churches can make the 
experiment, and out of the experiments 
of many churches may eventually arise a 
uniform service in advance of,all now 
used. 

(3) There remains for notice the rela- 
tion of Congregationalism to proposed 
changes, as a cause of division. These 
changes may be proper or improper; they 
may refer to any ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment; and they may operate division, 
by causing a secession of either the friends 
or foes of the innovation. And such a 
result is apt to appear, when the change 
is either prevented or enforced by acts of 
power which bind the churches of a vast 
organization. Those who dissent, feel op- 
pressed, and revolt. But the Congrega- 
tional polity allows progress, church by 
church, under a law of freedom analogous 
to that which regulates the advance of 
thought among individuals of a commu- 
nity. Let it be proposed to purify the 
churches by taking higher disciplinary 
ground in connection with some point of 
morals, such as slavery, or intemperance. 
In denominations with centralized power, 
there can be no lawful action till the 
supreme judicatory has authorized it. To 
secure that, requires the majority of the 
denomination, which can be gained only 
after years, and perhaps a generation, of 
effort. And when gained, it is almost 


certain to cause schism, because it changes: 


the constitution and laws of the denomina- 
tion throughout, and thus does violence to 
the conscience of the minority. Hence the 
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slavery agitation has divided nearly every 
religious denomination. But with us action 
may begin, when a single local church is 
prepared to adopt it. The members need 
not wait till the denomination is converted 
to that opinion, but may proceed to order 
their own discipline according to their own 
views of truth and duty, as taught in Scrip- 
ture. Another church may take similar 
ground, and then a third and fourth, as 
the truth makes converts’ The work is 
complete as far as it goes, and no church 
is oppressed by the action or inaction of 
any other. The truth gradually leavens 
the mass, and church action gradually fol- 
lows, by a natural process, and with the 
least possible friction. Thus while the 
Presbyterians have been rent asunder 
several times by the slavery agitation, 
both North and South, the Congregation- 
alists have gone through a similar ordeal 
with unbroken ranks. There was, at first, 
wide diversity of sentiment, causing hot 
debate, and angry feeling. The Associa- 
tions rang with the controversy, and the 
local churches were more or less agitated. 
There was temporary aberration of mind 
among brethren, and here and there a 
new church organized, to give express- 
ion and power to the new or the old ideas. 
But our system kept the heat localized, 
and distributed into numerous small fires, 
and furnished no central body, with su- 
preme authority, to be the scene of a grand 
conflagration. And therefore our churches 
and ministers have gradually harmonized 
in their views, till with scarce an excep- 
tion, they now stand on the same platform. 
We have known no schism: we have 
made no additions to the sadly numerous 
religious sects. And while we have con- 
vinced progressives that no system so 
facilitates true reform, we have also dem- 
onstrated to conservatives, that no system 
is so well adapted to secure unity and 
avoid schism. We have been charged 
with having a loose and weak polity, 
because we had no central power to rule 
the churches. In like manner European 
despots and aristocrats declared our Amer- 
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ican Union to be weak, because it was a 
constitutional union of freemen to pre- 
serve liberty, and our rulers were de- 
fended by no standing army; and they 
imagined that this war of slaveholding 
secessionists would prove the truth of the 
allegation, by the destruction of our glo- 
rious republic, and the blotting out of its 
flag from among the standards of the 
world. But the war has demonstrated 
precisely the reverse, and proved us to 
possess the most powerful government on 
earth—able in a single year to provide 
more treasure, equip larger armies, create 
a more numerous and formidable navy, 
and win more decisive victories, than his- 
tory records of any other nation in a sim- 
ilar space of time ; and that, too, with an 
administration starting from a condition 
of embarrassment and destitution of all 
customary resources, brought about by 
the treason of the rulers themselves. And 
so our flag floats more proudly than ever, 
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equally defying traitors within and foes 
without—the emblem of liberty, the hope 
of the world! Thus, also, has our free 
Congregational polity lived down the 
slanders of its defamers, and proved that 
in Church as in State, the strength of 
freedom is superior to that of despotism. 

Not vainly, then, do we contend that 
Congregationalism is peculiarly favorable 
to that union of Christ’s people which was 
the object of his prayer, and which, in 
some form, will yet be the result of his 
gracious providence. History attests the 
fact, the logical principles involved dem- 
onstrate it, and it only remains that we 
learn from our own history, and be true 
to our ewn principles, to inaugurate a 
comprehensive reform of the divisions of 
modern Christianity. 

On a future occasion we may discuss 
the practical application of these views 
to our denomination. 





CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 


BY REV. HENRY WILLARD, ZUMBROTA, MINN, 


TuE minister’s sphere of influence in 
the Western churches is not to be estima- 
ted by the number of his hearers or by 
the population resident in his vicinity. 
Here the foundations of society are being 
laid. Communities are in a formative 
state, and the character now received, 
they will retain for centuries. 

A comparatively slight effort may, at 
this time, produce effects, when ten-fold 
the effort would be vain in old consolida- 
ted communities. The churches of Christ 
planted among them are the great instru- 
mentalities in giving a right cast to the 
communities of the West; and they who 
minister to them speak, from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, not merely to the handful of 
hearers before them, but also to the thous- 
ands of others who in after days will crowd 
the villages and fill up the country around. 

It is of great importance, therefore, that 
ministers should understand well whatever 


measures may tend to the highest prosper- 
ity and efficieney of their churches in 
coming time, that they may endeavor to 
lead the churches to carry these out. 

Among other questions which will arise 
as we seek to know what is for the 
permanent good of our people, is this: 
Ought an ecclesiastical Society, embracing 
other than church members, to be organized 
in connection witha Church? The purpose 
of such a society would be assistance in 
securing some of those objects, which par- 
take of a secular nature, desirable for the 
good of a church, such as the erection and 
repair of church edifices, support of the 
ministry, and providing for other church 
expenses. 

It would be pleasant could we discover 
from the New Testament, indications of 
what is proper in reference to the organi- 
zation of such a society. If the Bible 
enjoined its organization, we should know 
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that it was necessary. If we had evidence 
that ecclesiastical societies, distinct from 
churches, existed in the days of the apos- 
tles, we might infer their propricty gn later 
times. We have, however, in this respect, 
neither precept nor example to guide us. 
Some may conclude that what was not 
commanded nor known to exist in Bible 
times, it is wrong for Christians to counte- 
nance in our days. On this principle the 
existence of parish societies, as found in 
New England, has actually been con- 
demned, and their establishment in the 
West deprecated. The same principle is 
the warrant of the Hard Shell Baptists 
for the rejection of Sabbath Schools, and 
missionary organizations. If the princi- 
ple will not hold good in these last cases, 
it will not in the other. The true con- 
clusion, as it seems to me, in respect to 
that which is not forbidden in the Bible is, 
that Christ leaves it with his Church in 
different ages to decide for themselves, 
what the circumstances of their times 
demand. 


In the days of the apostles we may pre- 
sume that all business matters pertaining 
to the Church were transacted by church 
members, otherwise they would not have 


been attended to at all. In those days 
the opposition to Christianity was so great 
that no one would venture to do any- 
thing for its advancement till he was ready 
to embrace it with his whole heart. At 
the present time Christianity is recognized 
as a power for good in the world by en- 
lightened men generally. As good citi- 
zens they are willing to contribute of their 
property towards its support, as they do 
towards the support of common schools, 
civil government, or whatever else may 
tend to the public advantage. The ques- 
tion now arises whether it is proper for a 
Church to desire the aid which is ready to 
be given in the maintenance of public 
worship from able, intelligent, and well 
disposed men who have not yet made a 
profession of religion. If so, it is proper 
that societies should be formed embracing 
these men in connection with Christians, 
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in which all alike may express their pre- 
ferences as to the disposition of money 
given, whenever these preferences are not 
incompatible with the highest interests of 
the Church. Our fathers in the Revolu- 
tion fought to secure the principle of no 
taxation without representation. This prin- 
ciple is now conceded as a universal right. 
When men in the community generally 
are expected to contribute to the support 
of the gospel, there is much of the nature, 
though not the form, of taxation. It seems 
but right that those who acknowledge that 
it is their duty to give to gospel institu- 
tions, and who do give in proportion to 
their property, should have some means 
of representing their views as to the dis- 
posal of what they contribute. Thence 
naturally arise societies, distinct from the 
churches, in which these views may be 
expressed. 

The organization of such societies among 
Congregational churches has in its favor 
established custom. Such have long ex- 
isted among most, if not all, of the most 
prosperous churches of the denomination. 
If there is not much to be said against a 
particular course, the fact that it is cus- 
tom is decidedly an argument in its 
favor. The presumption is that it would 
not have been established as custom with- 
out good reason. Again, it is easier and 
more pleasant for people to do as they 
have done, than to adopt new habits. So, 
as our New England people are used 
to having societies connected with the 
churches, it is well not to oblige them to 
change the custom when they come West, 
unless there are evils in the custom more 
than sufficient to counterbalance the good 
of its existence. That evils have at times 
arisen from the connection of Church and 
Society cannot be denied. Few good 
things are to be found in the world which 
have not occasionally been abused. If 
there are decided benefits arising from any 
institution whose incidental evils are slight, 
or unnecessary to its existence, that insti- 
tution merits our favor. As a slight evil, 
arising from the separate existence of 
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Church and Society, may be mentioned 
the consumption of time and the liability 
to friction where two bodies are called to 
act together when one might answer. The 
evil is not insuperable in this case, any 
more than in State legislative bodies, 
whose power of action is usually co-ordi- 
nate. 

Again, those who object to the exist- 
ence of a Society distinct from a Church, 
may charge upon it the conversion of 
Church property to purposes different 
from its original designation, placing what 
belonged to Orthodox Congregationalists, 
for instance, in the hands of those of Uni- 
tarian sentiments. There have been in- 
stances where societies have assisted in 
making such a change, but only when 
evil influences had been long at work 
perverting the minds of the ministry, and 
through them affecting public sentiment 
generally. Let no preacher of unsound 
views be received into the fellowship of 
our ministers, and they will not venture 
to present themselves as candidates for 


settlement over Orthodox churches; or if 
they should do so, they will be summarily 


rejected. If, however, error has, in spite 
of all obstacles, insidiously gained ground, 
it cannot be unjust that those who have 
changed their views should take the prop- 
erty which has come from them in a direc- 
tion where their changed views incline. 
But if the Church property was the con- 
tribution or bequest of men of different 
sentiments, who have no power to express 
their present choice, where the laws of a 
State are as they should be, no body of 
men with new fangled notions can per- 
vert the property from its original designa- 
tion. At worst, when the laws are un- 
just, and worldly.men have converted 
Church property to improper purposes, 
the Church has simply thrown itself upon 
its own resources, where it would have 
been without any Society. 

Sometimes a Church complains that the 
Society has an unwarrantable share in the 
choice of the minister. Let the Church 
bear in mind that the controlling power is 
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in their own hands. No Society can 
place a minister over a Church without 
the consent of the Church itself. Some- 
times a Church may feel that if they 
alone voted for the minister, they would 
choose a more spiritually minded man 
than they otherwise do. In a few cases 
this may be so, but ordinarily those out- 
side of a Church who interest themselves 
in its pecuniary affairs will strive only to 
effect that which is desired by the Church. 
Men of the world know that a Christian 
minister, thoroughly devoted to his work, 
other things being equal, is best fitted to 
advance the interests of a Church in every 
respect. If they ask that the minister 
should have a good education, and some 
talent asa speaker, in addition to a de- 
voted heart, they only ask for complete- 
ness in the instrumentalities which God 
ordinarily blesses for the good of a com- 
munity. 

After this somewhat prolonged exami- 
nation of the difficulties which may arise 
from the existence of a Society separate 
from a Church, we may conclude that 
though these difficulties may be of slight 
importance, or such as may be obviated, 
yet they are of sufficient moment to lead 
us to break away from the custom of our 
New England fathers, unless we can see 
decided gain from adhering to it. The 
most obvious gain, in meeting church ex- 
penses, has already been referred to when 
it was argued that the principle of no 
taxation without representation would re- 
quire a Society, where help is needed 
from the public generally, in the support 
of preaching and erection of church edi- 
fices. 

There are some who say it is no gain to 
the Church to have help in meeting such 
expenses ; that the obligation to bear all 
these themselves is necessary to develope 
in a Church the spirit of benevolence. If 
there were no outlet for a benevolent 
spirit, save in meeting home church ex- 
penses, there might be some weight in this 
argument; but as the field is the world, 
to sustain missionary work as it should be 
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sustained, requires the highest possible 
outlay of means that all our churches can 
afford. In this work, benevolence has the 
widest scope for exercise. Little can be 
looked for from impenitent men towards 
sending the gospei to heathen lands; but 
if they will assist in sustaining the gospel 
at home, then larger means are left in the 
hands of the Church towards evangelizing 
the heathen. Again, there are not a few 
communities in which the churches are so 
small that preaching could not be sus- 
tained, much less houses of worship be 
erected, if they had to rely on their own 
resources alone; but by the organized 
help of men outside of the Church, the 
fountain of good influences is set to flow- 
ing, and a feeble Church is nourished and 
enlarged. 

In addition to the pecuniary gain from 
a Society embracing other than Church 
members, we ought to estimate as of value 
the help which may accrue from the busi- 
ness capacities of those who join the So- 
ciety. Very often the most efficient busi- 
ness men are not religious; but they may 
be moral, desiroys of seeing the Church 
they are accustomed to attend prosperous 
in all its interests. They are men of spirit 


and energy, and whatever they undertake, 
they are quite sure tocarry through success- 


fully. If called to prominent positions in 
a Society, as members of a board of trus- 
tees, or of a building committee, there is 
an assurance that the minister’s salary 
will be met, or the desired Church erected, 
which could not be the case if some good 
but less able men occupied these places. 
Beyond this, and as the great reason 
why, in ordinary cases, we may judge it 
desirable to have a Society formed sep- 
arate from the Church, but expected to 
co-operate with it, is that the Society is 
calculated to become a means of good to 
those who belong to it. Whatever tends 
to interest men in a Church, makes it 
more hopeful that they will become sub- 
jects of its converting and sanctifying in- 
fluences. A man always feels an interest 
in that to which he voluntarily contrib- 
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utes. If he gives money to a Church, he 
will attend meeting—if for no better rea- 
son, to get his money’s worth. If, in ad- 
dition to his money, he gives time and 
thought to advance the interests of the 
Church, he will not long avoid considering 
the great object of the Church—to secure 
the salvation of souls. Then will come the 
questions, Are my eternal interests secure? 
Will what I am doing for the success of 
the Church avail to secure my salvation? 
Wherever the gospel is faithfully preached, 
the answer to each of these questions will 
be in the negative. The only hope of sal- 
vation to any one is in a personal surren- 
der to, and trust in, Christ as a Saviour. 
He who does most for a Church, in pro- 
portion to his ability, is most likely to see 
and feel that this is so, and thus to yield 
himself to the influence of the truth. 

The Society thus becomes a stepping- 
stone tothe Church. The working with 
it, for its material interests, prepares the 
way for spiritual communion in it. A 
community, all of whose members are ac- 
customed to do something for the Church, 
is a community which believes that the 
Church was designed for the good of all, 
and a much greater proportion are likely 
to become subjects of grace through the 
influences of the Spirit, in connection with 
preaching of the truth, than if the commu- 
nity felt and acted as if the affairs of the 
Church concerned only the handful of 
men who might at one time be enrolled in 
the list of church members. 

A farther advantage in a Society sep- 
arate from a Church, and the last to be 
mentioned, is in educating those who are 
not yet Christians, in the habit of giving, 
so that when they do become followers of 
Christ they may not bring reproach upon 
his name. A sordid spirit, which is little 
noted in a man of the world, brands with 
disgrace him who has made a profession 
of religion, and even reflects dishonor on 
the Church with which he is connected. 
There is nothing like giving, to break up 
habits of selfishness; and he in whom the 
root of selfishness is destroyed by the re- 
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ception of Christ in his heart, will give 
vastly more cheerfully and abundantly to 
Christ’s cause if he has been long accus- 
tomed to give to good objects. 

For these reasons now presented, we 
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conclude that, as a general rule, an affirm- 
ative answer should be given to the ques- 
tion, Ought an ecclesiastical Society, em- 
bracing other than church members, to 
be organized in connection with a Church? 





THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN PEACHAM, VT.: 
ITS PASTORS AND NATIVE MINISTERS.! 


BY REV. PLINY H. WHITE, COVENTRY, VT. 


Tue first permanent settlement of 
Peacham took place in October, 1776. 
While the town was yet in its infancy, 
the inhabitants manifested a praiseworthy 
disposition to introduce and sustain the 
ordinances of the gospel. As early as 
January 22,1784, a Presbyterian Church 
of eighteen members was organized ; and 
in the following May, the town voted a 
tax of sixty dollars for the support of 
preaching. But many years elapsed be- 
fore stated preaching was secured, although 
constant efforts in that regard were made. 
In 1791, the Rev. Israel Chapin accepted 
an invitation to become pastor, but the con- 
nection was never consummated. Many 
other ministers were employed for brief 
periods, and to one of them the Church 
voted a call, in which “the people” re- 
fused to concur. In the meantime, diffi- 
culties arose in the Church which resulted 
in its dissolution, and twelve of its mem- 
bers afterwards united with the Congre- 
gational Church. 

The Congregational Church was organ- 
ized April 14, 1794, and consisted of seven 
male, and five female members. During 
the following summer, special influences 
of the Spirit were experienced, and, be- 
fore the close of the year, eighteen were 
added by profession. A permanent min- 
ister was not secured till 1799, when the 
Rev. Leonard Worcester was employed 
to preach for a few Sabbaths—before the 
close of which term, he was, with extraor- 
dinary and unexpected unanimity, invited 
to the pastorate. He was the eightieth 





1 From a forthcoming History of the Congrega- 
‘tional Churches and Ministers of Vermont. 


minister who had preached in Peacham, 
and the first on whom the parish had been 
able to unite. He accepted the call, and 
was ordained Oct. 30,1799. At that time 
the Church consisted of forty members— 
twenty male and twenty female—himself 
being the fortieth received? 

The unanimity with which Mr. Worces- 
ter was settled, and the entire confidence 
which both Church and people had in 
him, excited and perhaps justified larger 
expectations. ‘These were not realized, 
however, for many years. The increase 
of the Church was very slow. But the 
judicious, far-seeing pastor was looking 
not to present success, but to permanent 
results. A great preparatory work of 
instruction and indoctrination was to be 
done before many genuine conversions 
could be hoped for. That work was 
thoroughly done. A larger house of wor- 
ship was built in 1806, and to that house 
the pastoral tact and ministerial talent of 
Mr. Worcester attracted a multitude of 
attentive listeners. A fixed habit of at- 
tending public worship was formed, the 
influence of which remains to this day. 
Whatever they might do or neglect to do 
in other places, in Peacham all went to 
meeting. Though the immediate growth 





2 The longevity of these early members ws truly 
remarkable. Only two of them fell short of attaining 
fifty years of age, and died at forty-four. Two others 
died between the ages of fifty-five and sixty. Eight 
died between the ages of sixty and seventy. The re- 
maining twenty-eight attained to seventy and up- 
wards, nine of whom died between the ages of eighty 
and ninety, and four between ninety and a hundred. 
The whole forty attained the average age of seventy- 
four and a half. Ten of the constituent members 


, attained the average age of eighty. 


- 
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of the Church was not large, impediments 
were removed, minds were enlightened, 
and the way was prepared for a great in- 
crease. 

During the first seventeen years of Mr. 
Worcester’s pastorate, only fifty-seven 
were added to the Church. But in the 
eighteenth year the Spirit was poured out 
wonderfully, and a revival took place, 
which continued two years. As the re- 
sult of this revival, there were added to 
the Church, in 1817 and 1818, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons. A season 
of spiritual coldness, accompanied by dis- 
tressing difficulties and much internal dis- 
sension, was soon experienced, and con- 
tinued for a long time. During twelve 
years only twenty-three persons united 
with the Church by profession. In July, 
1831, another revival commenced, as the 
result of which there were added to the 
Church, within the next fourteen months, 
one hundred and fifty-four persons—a 
larger number than were received into 
any other Church in Vermont during the 
revival season of 1831. At the close of 
the year 1834, this Church was the largest 
in the State, with one exception. 

Mr. Worcester’s active ministry con- 
tinued forty years. In 1840, the infirmi- 
ties of his advancing years rendered it 
desirable that he should no longer be de- 
pended upon for regular ministerial labor ; 
and a unanimous call was given to the 
Rev. David Merrill, then of Urbana, Ohio, 
to become his colleague. He accepted the 
call, commenced preaching in Peacham, 
June 27, 1841, and was installed Sept. 9, 
1841. In 1842, a revival took place, and 
brought into the Church twenty-two new 
members. Mr. Merrill’s death, in July, 
1850, produced a general seriousness, 
which, in the following November and 
December, in connection with the labors 
of the Rev. James Gallaher, of Missouri, 
ripened into a revival, and added thirty- 
three members to the Church. The next 
pastor was the Rev. Asaph Boutelle, who 
commenced preaching in Peacham, Jan. 
19, 1851; was installed Feb. 18, 1851. 
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and continues to this day. Josiah Shedd, 
M.D., a member of this Church, died 
Sept. 4, 1851, bequeathing $20,000 to 
benevolent purposes. In 1854, 1856, and 
1857, there were seasons of more than 
usual religious interest, and from ten to 
fifteen hopeful conversions in each year. 
This Church also shared in “the great 
awakening” of 1858-9, as the fruits of 
which twenty-one additions took place. 


PASTORS. 

1. Rev. Leonard Worcester was one of 
sixteen children of Noah Worcester, of 
Hollis, N. H., at which place he was born, 
dan. 1, 1767. His parents were pious, 
and gave him a careful religious training, 
but he’enjoyed no other educational ad- 
vantages than those of the common school. 
He learned the printer’s trade with Isaiah 
Thomas, of Worcester, Ms., and entered 
into partnership with him in publishing 
books and the Massachusetts Spy, which 
paper he edited for some years. While 
connected with the Spy, he wrote and 
published a review of a sermon on elec- 
tion, by the Rev. Aaron Bancroft, which 
attracted attention to him as master of an 
uncommonly vigorous English style; and 
notwithstanding his lack of a regular edu- 
cation, he was advised by such men as 
the Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D.D., and 
the Rev. Samuel Austin, D.D., to enter the 
ministry. Without devoting any time to 
special theological study, he was licensed 
to preach by the Mendon Association, 
at Franklin, Ms., March 12, 1799. He 
preached twelve Sabbaths at Milford, Ms. ; 
commenced preaching at Peacham, June 
23,1799, and was ordained Oct. 30, 1799. 
Rev. Samuel Austin, D.D., of Worcester, 
Ms., preached the ordination sermon. He 
retained the pastorate till his death, May 
28, 1846. 

Mr. Worcester had a strong, original 
mind. He paid little heed to the tradi- 
tions of the elders, but pursued his inves- 
tigations independently ; and when he had 
arrived at conclusions, he held them with 
most tenacious gripe. But without being 
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at all doubtful concerning his own views, 
he was scrupulously tolerant of the con- 
scientious views of others. His counsel 
was much sought in Church difficulties, 
and he had a rare faculty to discover the 
real difficulty and to remove it. He had 
a commanding personal appearance, bet- 
ter calculated to procure reverence than 
to win affection; and in society he was 
too inclined to be reserved and inacces- 
sible. His pulpit preparations were made 
with great care; nor did he, except in 
rare cases, say anything which he did not 
find in his manuscript. He had a strong, 
clear, sweet voice, and an energetic de- 
livery, and his sermons made a deep and 
lasting impression. He published nine 
sermons, an oration, and four controversial 
pamphlets. In 1804, he received the 
honorary degree of A. M., from Middle- 
bury College, and in 1827, the same de- 
gree from Dartmouth College. He was 
twice married. By his first wife, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the Rev. Samuel Hop- 
kins, D.D., of Hadley, Ms., he had four- 
teen children, of whom nine came to adult 
age, and four became ministers. 

2. Rev. David Merrill was one of thir- 
teen children of Jesse and Priscilla (Kim- 
ball) Merrill, and was born in Peacham, 
Sept. 8, 1798. In youth, he showed a 
most voracious appetite for books. He was 
graduated at Dar:mouth College in 1821, 
and at Andover in 1825, and received 
license from the Haverhill (N. H.) Asso- 
ciation, Aug. 9,1825. After preaching in 
various places in New England and at the 
West, a few months in a place, he com- 
menced preaching to the Presbyterian 
Church in Urbana, Ohio, in the summer 
of 1827. Here he remained fourteen 
years, though he was not formally in- 
stalled as pastor till May 26,1835. He 
held a prominent ard influential position 
among the clergy of Ohio, and his labors 
were abundant, not only in the ministry, 
but in other departments of Christian 
effort. In the temperance movement he 
was especially active. He was a corres- 
ponding editor of the Ohio Temperance 
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Advocate, for which he wrote numerous 
articles that were much admired for their 
terse and pithy style. In aid of the same 
cause, he wrote a sermon from Exodus 
xxi: 28, 29. This was the famous “ Ox 
Sermon” of thirty years ago, which had 
the unparalleled circulation of more than 
two and a half million copies. “The 
Mate to the Ox,” a sermon from 1 Tim. 
v: 22, was published in 1833, and had 
considerable circulation at the West. 

The difficulties which divided the Pres- 
byterian Church into Old School and 
New School were at their hight while Mr. 
Merrill was at Urbana, and rendered his 
position very uncomfortable. His Church 
unanimously adhered to the Old School, 
while his opinions and sympathies were 
decidedly with the other party. He was 
therefore quite willing to return to his 
native parish; and there he continued, 
not without honor in his own country and 
among his own kin, till his death, July 
22,1850. He was a man of more than 
ordinary intellectual powers. His mind 
was practical, vigorous, fertile, and witty ; 
his style, both in speaking and writing, 
very laconic ; and his manner plain, but 
impressive. Few preachers were capable 
of producing a more marked effect upcn 
an audience, and still fewer had that 
instinctive knowledge of human nature 
which enabled him to become all things 
to all men, that he might by all means 
save some. 

He first married, April 23, 1828, Mary 
Ann, daughter of Rev. James Hughs, of 
Urbana, by whom he had five children. 
She died May 21, 1836, and he married, 
Sept. 12, 1837, Mary Grandin, daughter 
of Dr. Benjamin V. Hunt, of Urbana, by 
whom he had six children. 

His only publication, besides the ser- 
mons already mentioned, was an Address 
before the Mechanics’ Institute of Urbana, 
July 4, 1838. After his death, a volume 
of his sermons was published, with a Me- 
moir by Thomas S. Pearson. 

3. Rev. Asaph Boutelle, son of Joseph 
and Hannah (Stearns) Boutelle, was born 
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at Fitchburg, Ms., October, 1804; was 
graduated at Amherst in 1828, and at 
Andover, in 1831, and was licensed by 
the Andover Association at A., April 20, 
1831. He was ordained as an Evange- 
list by the Presbytery of Newburyport, at 
Bradford, Ms., Sept. 26, 1831. He was 
in the missionary work at various places 
in Ohio, nearly twelve years, and was 
installed at Alexandria, Ohio, June 15, 
1843. Rev. Samuel W. Rose, of Fre- 
donia, preached the sermon. He was 
dismissed in 1847, and was installed over 
the Congregational Church in Lunenburg, 
Ms., Jan. 10, 1849, Rev. E. W. Bullard, 
of Fitchburg, preaching the sermon. From 
this pastorate he was dismissed in January, 
1851, having a call to Peacham. His in- 
stallation sermon at Peacham was preached 
by the Rev. Wm. B. Bond, of St. Johns- 
bury. 

He married, Oct. 6, 1831, Miss Fidelia 
Eaton, of Fitchburg. 


MINISTERS BORN IN PEACHAM. 

1. Rev. Amos Blanchard, son of Joel 
and Rebecca (George) Blanchard, was 
born Sept. 8, 1800. He pursued classical 
studies in the academies at Peacham and 
Montpelier, but, on account of the failure 
of his health, did not go through a col- 
legiate course. He was graduated at An- 
dover in 1828, and was licensed at Dan- 
ville, Vt., May 5, 1828, by the Caledonia 
Association. For nearly a year he was 
agent of the American Tract Society in 
Western New York, after which he re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where, for three 
years, he edited the Cincinnati Christian 
Journal. While editing this paper, he 
was ordained -as an Evangelist by the 
Cincinnati Presbytery, July 27, 1831. 
Rev. John Thompson preached the ser- 
mon. In August, 1832, he returned to 
New England, and was installed over the 
Congregational Church in Lyndon, Vt. 
Jan. 9, 1838. Rev. Nathan Lord, D.D., 
preached the sermon. He was dismissed 
in January, 1836, and, after preaching a 
short time in Cabotville, Ms., he was 
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called to the pastorate of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Warner, N. H., where 
he was installed Feb. 15, 1837. Rev. 
Nathan Lord, D.D., preached the sermon. 
He was dismissed from Warner, Dec. 10, 
1839, and installed at Meriden, N. H., 
Jan. 8, 1840. Rev. John Wood, of New- 
port, N. I1., preached the sermon. 

He married, Aug. 2, 1829, Mary, daugh- 
ter of Lovel Bullock, of Barre, Vt. 

Five sermons by Mr. Blanchard have 
been published, viz.: on “The Nature 
and Extent of the Atonement”; on the 
“ State of the Times,” (1837) ; on “ Love 
of Home, its Influence on Religion and 
Character”; on “ Christian Courtesy ”; 
and a sermon at the funeral of Rev. Ben- 
jamin Burge. 

2. Rev. Horace Herrick, son of David 
and Mary (Buswell) Herrick, was born 
May 11, 1807. He was graduated at 


Dartmouth College in 1834, and then en- 
gaged in teaching in Massachusetts, at 
the same time pursuing theological studies 
privately. In September, 1838, he was 


licensed by the North Middlesex Associa- 
tion. He preached as stated supply in 
Pepperell, Ms., and Francestown, N. H., 
and was ordained, Sept. 4, 1844, at Fitz- 
william, N. H., as colleague with Rev. 
John Sabin. After Mr. Sabin’s death, he 
remained sole pastor till Sept. 15, 1847, 
when he was dismissed. He then spent 
nearly two years at the South, teaching 
and preaching. In August, 1849, he be- 
came preceptor of the academy at Mont- 
pelier, Vt., where he remained four years. 
He then spent a year in the Bible cause, 
after which he was disabled by disease of 
the eyes till May, 1857, when he be- 
came stated supply of the Congregational 
Church in Plainfield, Vt., and remained 
there two yearsandahalf. In February, 
1860, he became stated supply at Wolcott, 
Vt., where he still remains. 

3. Rev. John Mattocks, son of John 
and Esther (Newell) Mattocks, was born 
July 19,1814. His father was a Judge 
of the Supreme Court, Member of Con- 
gress, and Governor of the State. He was 
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graduated at Middlebury in 1832, read 
law with his father and with Judge Gould 
of Troy, N. Y., studied theology with the 
Rev. N. S. S. Beman, D.D., and com- 
pleted his studies at New Haven Theo- 
logical Seminary, in 1838. In October, 
1838, he received and accepted a call 
from the Congregational Church in Keese- 
ville, N. Y., over which he was ordained 
pastor, Jan. 19, 1839. Rev. A. D. Brink- 
erhoff, of Champlain, preached the ser- 
mon. He was dismissed in October, 1856, 
and, in October, 1857, was installed pas- 
tor of the first Presbyterian Church in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Rev. R. W. Patterson, 
D.D., of Chicago, preached the sermon. 

In 1838, he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Ebenezer Brewer, of Barnet, Vt. 
She died in May, 1851, and in July, 1852, 
he married Frances, daughter of Ira Hey- 
wood, M.D., of Clintonville, N. Y. 

4. Rev. David Merrill. 

5. Rev. Evarts Worcester, son of Rev. 
Leonard and Elizabeth (Hopkins) Wor- 
cester, was born March 24, 1807. He 
was graduated at Dartmouth, in 1830, 
“distinguished for the activity and vigor 
of his mind, the extent of his acquisitions, 
the purity of his moral character, and the 
correctness of his moral principles.” For 
nearly two years he taught the academy 
in his native place, and in 1833 was tutor 
at Dartmouth, in the mean time pursuing 
the study of theology under competent 
instructors. In June, 1835, he com- 
menced preaching at Littleton, N. H., 
designing to remain only a few Sabbaths, 
but so deep an interest was awakened, 
and so urgently was he importuned to re- 
main, that he accepted a call to the pas- 
torate, and was ordained March 17, 1836. 
His father preached the sermon. In the 
following May, he married Ann, daughter 
of Rev. Prof. Roswell Shurtleff, D.D. He 
was soon attacked with bleeding at the 
lungs, with which he languished tll Oct. 
21, 1836, when he died. Such was the 
estimate of his talents and scholarship, 
that he was urged to accept a professor- 
ship in two different colleges. 
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6. Rev. Isaac Redington Worcester, 
brother of the preceding, was born Oct. 
80, 1808. He studied medicine with Jo- 
siah Shedd, M.D., of Peacham, and at 
Dartmouth College, where he was gradu- 
ated M.D. in 1832. After practicing a 
short time, he studied theology at Ando- 
ver, and was licensed, Aug. 5, 1835, at 
Danville, Vt., by the Caledonia Associa- 
tion. He was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Littleton, N. H, 
Sept. 27, 1837, his father preaching the 
sermon, and was dismissed Dec. 13, 1842, 
For nearly four years he was Secretary ‘ 
of the Vermont Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety, after which he entered into the ser- 
vice of the A. B. C. F. M., first as Agent, 
and afterwards as District Secretary, and 
editor of the periodicals of the Board. 

7. Rev. John Hopkins Worcester, bro- 
ther of the preceding, was born May 28, 
1812. He was graduated at Dartmouth, 
in 1833, and was ordained pastor of the 
2d Congregational Church in St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Sept. 5, 1839. His father 
preached the sermon. He was dismissed 
Nov. 6, 1846, and was installed at Bur- 
lington, Vt., March 10, 1847. From his 
pastorate he was dismissed Oct. 11, 1854, 
since which time he has had the superin- 
tendence of a school at Burlington. 

He married, Aug. 16, 1836, Sarah T., 
daughter of Wm. Wheeler, of Peacham, 
by whom he had two sons, who died in 
infancy. She died May 12, 1837, and 
he married, Nov. 80, 1840, Harriet E., 
daughter of Dea. Elnathan Strong, of 
Hardwick. She died Feb. 17, 1842, and 
he married, Aug. 23, 1843, Martha P., 
daughter of Dea. Luther Clark, of St. 
Johnsbury, by whom he had John H., 
born April 2, 1845. She died Aug. 23, 
1848, and he married, Oct. 21, 1851, 
Catharine Fleming. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES BORN IN PEACHAM. 


Laura Bradley, wife of Rev. Samuel 
C. Bartlett, D.D.; Martha E. Carter, wife 
of Rev. Charles White, D.D.; Mary Car- 
ter, wife of Rev. Edmund QO. Hovey, D.D.; 
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Hannah W. Clarke, wife of Rev. Nathan 
Ward, M.D.; Harriet Elkins, wife of Rev. 
Daniel R. Cady; Elizabeth Martin, wife 
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of Rev. George S. Woodhull ; and Tabitha 
S. Wells, wife of Rev. Josephus Morton, 
were natives of Peacham. : 





DEACON WILLIAM BOYD. 


‘¢THE MEMORY OF THE JUST IS BLESSED.” 


In few individuals has the truth of this 
inspired declaration been more signally 
verified, than in the case of the late Dea. 
Boyd, of Bangor. Though he has been 
more than thirty years dead, his memory 
is still fragrant and blessed among us. 
His name is often heard in our social cir- 
cles, and thousands have learned to vene- 
rate his memory, who never saw him in 
the flesh. 

Dea. Boyd’s native place was Bristol, 
a romantic town on the sea-board in Lin- 
coln county—one of the first settled, and 
most noted, in the history of Maine. Here 
was a fort, and a flourishing settlement, as 
early as the year 1665. Ata later period, 
Gov. Phipps had a fort at Pemaquid, in 
Bristol, to protect the Eastern settlements 
from the French and Indians. 

Here Dea. Boyd is supposed to have 
been born, about the year 1745. Of his 
parentage, and of the events of his early 
years, we are not informed. He could 
not have had great advantages of educa- 
tion ; and he participated, without doubt, 
in all the adventures and hardships of 
border life. He owed his conversion, 
under God, to the earnest and faithful 
ministry of the Rev. John Murray, who 
was settled at Boothbay, but often extend- 
ed his labors to Bristol, sometimes spend- 
ing several weeks there. 

This Mr. Murray was from the north of 
Ireland, and received his university edu- 
cation at Edinburg. He came to this 
country about one hundred years ago, and 
was first located in Philadelphia; but on 
account of some difficulty with his Pres- 
bytery, he soon left there, and came into 
the new settlements of Maine. He was 
installed at Boothbay in 1766, and re- 
mained there about fifteen years. Upon 


the death of Rev. Jonathan Parsons, of 
Newburyport,! he removed to that place, 
where he continued till his death, in the 
year 1793. He was an eloquent and 
powerful preacher, and published many 
sermons and books. He spent much time 
in visiting from house to house ; and it 
may be interesting to ministers and others 
in these days, and may do them good, to 
know something of the method of these 
parochial visits. On entering a house, 
he first saluted it, according to the direc- 
tion in Luke x:5. He next took a list 
of the family, ascertaining their number 
and ages, and noting who were church 
members, who could read, &c. He then 
collected them together, so far as practi- 
cable, and commenced his addresses; first, 
to the children, urging them to seek the 
Lord in the morning of their days; sec- 
ondly, to young persons of both sexes, 
directing them to study the Scriptures, to 
be constant in secret prayer, to keep the 
Sabbath, to attend public worship, to as- 
sociate only with the good, and to give 
themselves no peace till they had found 
peace in Christ. He concluded with an 
address to parents, insisting, first of all, 
on the necessity of personal religion, on 
their maintaining secret and family prayer, 
and on the due government and catechiz- 
ing of their households. If he found any 
suffering under peculiar trials, he would, 
if possible, relieve them; if any were ig- 
norant, he would instruct them; if any 
were in error or in vice, he would con- 
vince and reclaim them; if any were 
poor, he would assist them; if he found 
contentions and divisions in families and 





1 This Mr. Parsons was a particular friend of 
Whitefield, who died at his house, and was interred 
under his pulpit. 
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neighborhoods, he would, if possible, heal 
them. The interview was always con- 
cluded with exhortation and prayer. I 
gather the above account of family visita- 
tion, from a private minute, kept by Mr. 
Murray for his own use. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that a 
ministry thus conducted must be produc- 
tive of good fruits. He was blessed, not 
only with a continual dropping of Divine 
influence, but with frequent revivals of 
religion. Of a blessed season of this kind, 
which occurred in 1767—the year after 
Mr. Murray’s settlement at Boothbay— 
and which extended into several of the 
neighboring towns, we have the following 
account, under the hands of the officers 
of the Church. 

The pastor had been absent on a preach- 
ing tour in the adjacent towns—Bristol, 
among the rest—where his labors had 
been greatly blest. On his return, he 
related to his own people what wonderful 
things God had wrought, through his in- 
strumentality; and the effect upon them 
was great and happy. “ Religion became 
the subject of conversation in all compa- 
nies. The voice of opposition was struck 
dead. Upon almost every occasion of 
public worship, which was then more fre- 
quent than usual, the congregation was 
drowned in tears, and some new instances 
of conviction, or of comfort, appeared. The 
pastor’s lodgings were daily crowded with 
poor wounded souls that knew not what 
to do, and with whom he found sweet 
employment day and night. The inter- 
missions on the Sabbath were taken up 
almost entirely with religious exercises. 
Some would seek conversation with pri- 
vate Christians; some would go to the 
minister ; and some would retire together 
into the woods to sing hymns of praise, 
so that one might hear the wilderness 
ringing with hosannahs. Our religious 
meetings were then precious seasons, in 
which it seemed, sometimes, as if heaven 
had come down to earth. Our Wednes- 
day meetings were greatly blest, more 
especially to the young, and even to the 


children. In some instances we could see 
the dear, little ones, by forty in a com- 
pany, weeping together on account of 
their state, while, with bursting hearts 
and streaming eyes, their anxious parents 
stood over them. And thus it continued 
through all the summer amongst us, and, 
blessed be God, the good work has not 
yet ceased.” 

It is refreshing to read of such a work 
of grace in the year 1767, just between 
the French and the Revolutionary wars; 
when revivals were almost unknown 
among us—the darkest period in our 
whole spiritual history. 

It was at this time, undoubtedly, that 
William Boyd—then about twenty-two 
years old—first gave his heart and soul to 
God. His conversion was thorough and 
abiding. He received an impulse heaven- 
ward, which, by the grace of God, sus- 
tained him, and carried him onward and 
upward, to the end of his days. His re- 
ligion was not one of times and circum- 
stances, but shone with a steady and con- 
vincing light. In solitude and society, at 
home and abroad, in the midst of Christian 
friends, or alone among scoffers and infi- 
dels, he maintained the same consistent 
walk with God, challenging the respect, if 
not the love, of wicked neighbors and 
associates, and demonstrating to all about 
him that he had been with Jesus. 

In the year 1787, Mr. Boyd removed 
from Bristol to Bangor, exchanging the 
faithful ministry of Mr. McLean? for a 
home among the spiritually destitute, many 
of whom’were ignorant and vicious, and 
others were wholly indifferent in regard 
to the concerns of the soul. 

Bangor has been settled scarcely more 
than two generations; and of a large 
proportion of the first settlers, it must be 
said, we fear, that they were not of the 
most hopeful class. They were hunters, 
fishermen, and smail traders, who dis- 





1 Mr. McLean, like Mr. Murray, was a Scotchman 
—a physician, both of soul and body, and laborious 
in both professions. He was a faithful preacher, and 
an instrument of much good in Bristol. He died in 
1805. 
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pensed, indeed, some of the necessities of 
life, but dealt chiefly in tobacco and rum. 
They were loafers and adventurers, some 
of whom had fled from their creditors, 
while others preferred to live on the out- 
skirts of civilization, that so they might 
not be troubled with its restraints. Among 
these, to be sure, were some excellent 
families, whose example and influence 
were on the side of virtue and religion, 
and whose descendants are still an honor 
and ornament to the city. 

When Mr. Boyd came here, in 1787, 
he was, perhaps, the only professor of 
religion in the town—certainly the only 
male member of a Congregational Church. 
The writer of this heard the Rev. John 
Sawyer say, in the pulpit of the First 
Church in Bangor, only a few years be- 
fore his death: “ When I first preached 
here, more than forty years ago, there was 
but one man within two miles of this place 
who had prayers in his family.” That man 
was Dea. Boyd. This good man came to 
Bangor in the spirit of a missionary ; and 
if an ordained missionary had at that time 
been sent here, it is doubtful whether he 
would have accomplished a greater amount 
of good. As I had no personal acquaint- 
ance with Dea. Boyd, perhaps the best 
idea which I can give of him will be to 
publish the following extract of a letter, 
written by one of our oldest and most 
respected citizens, who knew him long 
and well. 

“In his person, he was manly; his 
countenance was mild and amiable; his 
whole deportment was quiet and gentle- 
manly. His Christian character was con- 
sidered by all his neighbors and acquaint- 
ances to be of a high order; although this 
was discovered more in the purity of his 
life than by direct personal appeals to 
those with whom he was conversant. No 
one could be less obtrusive on the subject 
of religion than Dea. Boyd; and yet he 
never shrank from what he deemed to’ be 
his duty. He was often’ called upon, 
when there was no resident clergyman 
in Bangor, to officiate at funerals. He 
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opened his house for religious meetings on 
the Sabbath, in which he always took a 
leading part. After a Church had been 
gathered in Bangor, he rarely failed to be 
present at its meetings, where he was 
looked up to with reverence and delight. 
There was a spirituality, an unction in his 
prayers, which imparted itself to others, 
and made them solemn and devout. In 
his calls upon individuals and families 
that were not religious, he rarely, if ever, 
gave offence. He was so sincere and 
gentlemanly, and his religion was so much 
one of heart and life; that he was received 
with pleasure and respect. 

“ Nor was his example valueless to his 
fellow citizens generally. Being the only 
male professor of religion in the town, his 
life was considered by all his neighbors 
as a true, living exponent of Christian 
character; and the idea of Christianity 
thus imparted was a constant witness to 
its excellence and truth. 

“Dea. Boyd was eminently a peace- 
maker. In many instances he interposed 
his influence to hush a rising breeze and 
quiet a contention, which otherwise might 
have troubled the whole community. 

“ Dea. Boyd loved the faithful preaching 
of the gospel, and exerted all his influence 
for the establishment of the gospel minis- 
tryin Bangor. And in those times, when 
ministers were employed by the towns, 
and when the whole town was called 
together to vote upon the question, this 
was no easy task. It was chiefly through 
his influence, silently exerted, that the 
Rev. Harvey Loomis was settled in Ban- 
gor, in 1811; and he continued to be the 
counsellor and fast friend of Mr. Loomis, 
through all his important labors, to the 
end of his ministry. 





1 Mr. Loomis died suddenly, in his pulpit, in the 
winter of 1825. His settlement in Bangor was alto- 
gether the most important event in its early spiritual 
history. He seemed to have been directed here by 
special providences, and most admirably was he 
adapted to the state of society in which he was called 
to move. Under his skilful, plastic hand, its hetero- 
geneous materials were molded and organized. The 
spirit of God accompanied his labors. A Church f 
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“But Dea. Boyd did not labor exclu- 
sively for others. His own vineyard he 
also kept. In his own personal expe- 
rience he verified what is the chief end 
of man—‘ to glorify God and enjoy him 
forever.’ He was habitually a watchful, 
cheerful, happy Christian. During a se- 
vere fit of sickness, some years before his 
death, when he, and all around him, 
thought that his end was near, he was re- 
markably supported and comforted. His 
countenance beamed with joy. He seemed 
to have a foretaste of heavenly glory. ‘I 
begin to witness,’ said he, ‘the glories of 
my God and Saviour, which will be re- 
vealed to me more and more, to all eter- 
nity.’ 

“In March, 1829, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four, this good man fell asleep. 
He had not been quite well for some 
days; but was able to be up, and was left 
alone in his room for a few moments, sit- 
ting in his chair; but his spirit had de- 
parted. He was lifeless.” 


** So fades the summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale, when storms are 0’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies the wave along the shore.” 


Having thus, by the aid of a venerable 
correspondent, endeavored to raise a fit- 
ting monument to the memory of Dea. 
Boyd, it only remains that we gather up 
from the narrative some important lessons 
of instruction. : 

And, first of all, let us learn from it the 
value of early piety. In this was laid the 
foundation of all Dea. Boyd’s subsequent 
usefulness. He early gave his heart to 
God. He was truly, thoroughly, spirit- 
ually changed. Without this change, he 
might have lived, as most others with 
whom he associated were living, a mere 
worldly, perhaps a vicious life ; and when 
he was gone, who had remembered him ? 
Who had thought or cared to remember 
him? But Dea. Boyd early resolved to 
pursue a different course; to “ seek first 





living stones was builded up; a healthful public 
sentiment was created; a turn was given to the 
course of things in Bangor, which it has never lost. 
God grant that it never may! 
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the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ;” to live for Christ, for the soul, for 
eternity. Of this purpose, formed in his 
youthful days, and resolutely carried out, 
the results are before us. And they 
are precious results—enduring results, 
“Heaven and earth shall pass away ;” 
but fruits of holy living, such as he has 
left behind, will endure forever. Let my 
young readers, then, learn a lesson from 
his example. Would you be useful, as he 
was? Would you die as happily ? Would 
you leave a memory as fragrant and 
precious? Then you must begin life as 
he did. You must be like him in early, 
consistent piety. 

We learn farther from the case of Dea. 
Boyd, that usefulness does not depend 
wholly, or chiefly, on station, or rank, or 
worldly influence. Many persons excuse 
themselves from all attempts to do good, 
on the ground that they are but obscure 
individuals, little known, and of but little 
importance in society. They can accom- 
plish nothing if they try, and they may as 
well make no attempts at usefulness. But 
such feelings are reproved and shamed 
by the example before us. Dea. Boyd 
came to Bangor an obscure individual, 
supporting himself and family by the labor 
of his hands. He was, by trade, a ship- 
builder. He was thrown, too, into a most 
uncongenial community. He had no one 
to encourage him, or to hold up his hands. 
In these circumstances, how easy it had 
been for him to put his light under a 
bushel, fold his hands in despondency, sail 
down with the current, and do nothing 
for God, or for his fellow men. But this 
course of life, so natural, so seemingly 
easy, and to which, no doubt, he was 
strongly tempted, he did not pursue. 
With the love of God in his heart, he 
could not pursue it. In humble life, as 
he was, he felt that he must exert some 
kind of influence, and he resolved that it 
should all be on the side of holiness and 
truth. He would stand up for Jesus, if 
he stood alone. Here, then, he was an 
example for us. He was an example, 
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especially, to persons in the lower walks 
of life, who are inclined to plead their 
circumstances as an excuse for sloth. Of 
a good woman in the gospel, it was said 
by our Saviour: “ She hath done what 
she could.” May the same be said of us, 
when we are gone. No one can reason- 
ably be required to do more. 

We learn again, from the example be- 
fore us, that in order to the highest useful- 
ness, it is not necessary for an individual 
to transcend his proper sphere of action, 
or obtrude himself into the place of others. 
Under the influence of a misguided zeal, 
or from some worse motive, this has some- 
times been done; but such efforts most 
commonly defeat themselves. They pro- 
voke digust more than admiration, and 
impair usefulness instead of increasing it. 
Dea. Boyd was not one of the class here 
referred to. He was a modest man, a 
humble man, who well understood the 
proprieties of his station, and would never 
violate them. To be sure, as his worth 
came to be known, he was brought for- 
ward in religious life, became an office- 
bearer in the Church, and was much re- 
lied on, in the absence of a pastor, for the 
performance of public religious duties. 
But be came forward no farther or faster 
than circumstances required, and was glad 
to retire again, so soon as he might. He 
never aspired to be a minister, or to per- 
form the appropriate acts of a minister, 
but merely to work in his own sphere,— 
to “use the office of a deacon well.” His 
most earnest endeavor was, for years, to 
secure the services of a faithful pastor; 
and when this object was attained, in the 
settlement of the beloved Mr. Loomis, he 
thankfully assumed the place of a subal- 
tern, laboring under his direction, and 
committing the leadership to his hands. 

Again, we see illustrated, in the case of 
Dea. Boyd, the indispensable importance 
of a consistent religious life. It was this 
which gave such force to his example, 
and such power to his exhortations and 
his prayers. It was not flights of genius, 
or bursts of emotion, or occasional start- 
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ling performances, which made him what 
he was. It was rather his unassuming 
goodness, his simple piety, his humble and 
consistent walk with God. And traits 
such as these will give power’ and influ- 
ence to any Christian. They will make 
him respected. They will impart an en- 
ergy and an impression to whatever he 
may attempt on God’s behalf. While 
without this indispensable preparation for 
usefulness—without the groundwork of a 
stable and devoted Christian life—talk, 
words, exhortations, prayers—all are no 
better than wind. They fall powerless 
on the ear, and leave no impressions on 
the heart but those of pity and disgust. 
“ This is a faithful saying, and these things 
I will that thou affirm constantly, that they 
which have believed in God, might be 
careful to maintain good works. These 
things are good and profitable unto men.” 
Tit. iii : 8. 

Thus shall we best proclaim abroad 

The honors of our Saviour God ; 

When the salvation reigns within, 

And grace subdues the power of sin. 

Finally, we learn from the case before 
us, in what the blessedness of the holy 
dead, in some good measure, consists :— 
“ Their works follow them.” They follow 
them, not only to heaven, to be the meas- 
ure of their everlasting reward, but follow 
them in streams of good influence here on 
earth, flowing after them to the latest gen- 
erations. Who shall limit the usefulness 
of such men as Moses, and David, and the 
Apostle Paul; of Luther, and Calvin, and 
Pres. Edwards, and George Whitefield ? 
The good influence of their works follow 
them here on the earth, and will follow 
them, till the heavens and the earth shall 
be no more. 

Tt is a part of the blessedness of Dea. 
Boyd, now in heaven, that his works fol- 
low him here in Bangor. God only knows 
how much of the spiritual prosperity which 
since his time has flowed in upon Bangor, 
our evangelical churches, with their beau- 
tiful houses of worship, and their more 
than a thousand members—our Theologi- 
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cal Seminary, with its professors and stu- 
dents, its buildings and books—how much 
of all this may be traced to his early trials 
and struggles, when he stood here almost 
alone, buffeting the angry waves of world- 
liness and wickedness which were surging 
around him. 

Would we share this blessedness in 
heaven —the blessedness of seeing and 
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knowing the good that is transpiring on 
the earth, through our near or remote 
instrumentality ? Then the foundation 
of such blessedness must be laid here. If 
our good works are to follow us, in the 
sense above described, then these works 
must be performed. They must be per- 
formed now. “.The night cometh, when 
no man can work.” 





SCROOBY. 


BY PROF. J. M. HOPPIN, NEW HAVEN, CT. 


A LATE article by the senior editor 
of the Congregational Quarterly, ,upon 
“ Recent Discoveries concerning the Ply- 
mouth Pilgrims,” has led me to gather up 
the recollections of a visit made in the 
summer of 1859, to Scrooby. If the fol- 
lowing brief account add nothing new in 
fact, it may perhaps give a fresher tint of 
actuality to the picture of this mean birth- 
place of a great people. 

Twelve miles to the south of Doncas- 
ter, on the great northern line of railway, 
and just at the junction of Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, in the 
county of Nottingham, but bordering upon 
the fenny districts of Lincolnshire—whose 
monotonous scenery reminds one of Hol- 
land—lies the village of Scrooby. Surely 
it is of more interest to us Americans 
than all the Pictish forts and Roman 
walls that the Laird of Monkbairns ever 
dreamed of. 

We were dropped out of the rail- 
carriage upon a wide, flat plain, at a 
miniature station-house, with some sus- 
picions of a Church and small village, 
across the flat, rushy fields in the distance. 
This was indeed the humble village which 
we had been searching for, and which 
nobody in Doncaster, or on the line of 
the railway, seemed to know anything 
about, and hardly that such a place ex- 
isted. We made its discovery by the help 
of an uncommonly good map. The sta- 
tion-master said that he came to Scrooby 
in 1851, and then it numbered three hun- 


dred inhabitants. Since that time there 
had been twelve deaths. 

Our search for the Manor-house, where 
Brewster and Bradford organized the first 
Church of the Pilgrims, was, for a time, 
entirely fruitless. We inquired of a gen- 
uine Hodge, working in the fields; but 
his round, red face showed no glimmer of 
light on a matter so far removed from 
beans and barley. We next encountered 
a good Wesleyan minister, trudging his 
morning circuit of pastoral visitation ; but 
could gain nothing from him, though a 
chatty, communicative man. At the ven- 
erable Stone Church of Scrooby, very 
rude and plain in architecture, though by 
no means devoid of picturesqueness, we 
were equally unsuccessful. The verger of 
the Church, who is generally the learned 
man of the village, was absent; and his 
daughter, a shy maiden, knew nothing 
outside of the church and church-yard. 
We strolled along the grassy country- 
road that ran through the place, till we 
met a white-haired old countryman, who 
proved to be the most intelligent soul in 
the neighborhood. He put his cane to 
his chin, shut and opened his eyes, and at 
last told us, in broad Yorkshire, that he 
thought the place we were looking for 
must be what they called “ the bishop’s 
house,” where Squire Dickinson lived. 
Set at last upon the right track, we 
walked across two swampy meadows that 
bordered the Idle River, (pertinently 
named,) till we came to a solitary farm- 
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house, with a red-tiled roof. Some five or 
six slender poplar trees stood at the back 
of it, and a ditch of water at one end, 
where there had evidently been an ancient 
moat—“ a moated grange.” It was a des- 
olate spot, and was rendered more so, just 
then, by the coming up of a thunder- 
storm, whose avant courier, the wind, 
made the slender poplars and osiers bend 
and twist. Squire John Dickinson, the 
present inhabitant of the house, which is 
owned by Richard Monckton Milnes, the 
poet, gave us a hearty farmer’s welcome. 
I think he said there had been one other 
American there before; at any rate, he 
had got an inkling that he was squatted on 
soil of some peculiar interest to Americans. 
He introduced us to his wife and daugh- 
ters—buxom and rosy-cheeked English 
women—and made us sit down to an hos- 
pitable luncheon. He entertained us with 
a discourse upon the great amount of hard 
work to be done in farming among these 
bogs, and wished he had never undertaken 
it, but had gone to America, or Australia. 
The house, he said, was rickety and bad 
enough, but he contrived to make it do. 
It was, he thought, principally made of 
what was once a part of the stable of the 
Manor House. The palace itself has now 
entirely disappeared; but, said our host, 
“ dig anywhere around here, and you will 
find the ruins of the old palace.” Dick- 
inson said that he himself was raised in 
Austerfield, a few miles off in Yorkshire, 
and that a branch of the Bradford family 
still lived there. After luncheon, we were 
shown Cardinal Wolsey’s mulberry tree ; 
and, in one of the barns, some elaborately 
carved wood-work and ornamental beams, 
covered with dirt and cob-webs, were 
pointed out, which undoubtedly belonged 
to the archiepiscopal palace. ; 

This was all that remained of the house 
where Elder Brewster once lived, and 
gathered his humble friends about him, in 
a simple, Congregational form of worship. 
Bradford, in his life of Brewster, says: 
“ They ordinarily met at his house on the 
Lord’s day, which was a manor of the 
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bishops, and with great love he enter- 
tained them when they came, making 
provision for them to his great charge, and 
continued so to do whilst they could stay 
in England.” And Leland, in 1541, says: 
“In the meane townlet of Scrooby I 
marked two things—the parish church, 
not big, but very well builded; the sec- 
ond was a great manor place, standing 
with a moat, and longing to the Arch- 
bishop of York; builded in two courts, 
whereof the first is very ample and all 
builded of timber, saving the front of the 
house that is of brick, to the which ascend- 
itur per gradus lapideos.” This manor 
was assigned to the Archbishop of York, 
in the Doomsday Book. Cardinal Wool- 
sey, when he held that office, passed some 
time at this palace. While he lived there, 
Henry VIII. slept a night in the house. 
It fell into Archbishop Sandys’ hands, in 
1576. He gave it by lease to his son, 
Samuel Sandys, under whom Brewster 
held the manor. Brewster, as is now well 
known, was the Post Superintendent of 
Scrooby—an important position in those 
days, lying, as the village did, and does 
now, upon the great northern line of travel 
from London to Yorkshire, Northumber- 
land, and Scotland. 

A Cambridge scholar, and clerk of 
Secretary Davison, Brewster had seen 
much of courts, and mingled in public 
scenes. While engaged upon an impor- 
tant embassy to Holland, he had undoubt- 
edly often met and conversed with that 
remarkable and far-sighted man, William 
the Silent. Bradford, a man of good fam- 
ily in the neighboring town of Austerfield, 
became interested in Brewster’s religious 
views, when but eighteen years of age. 
He joined Brewster's little company of 
independent worshipers, who were com- 
posed chiefly of Lincolnshire farmers and 
ditchers ; and here, on every Lord’s day, 
they met to worship, until they left in a 
body for Holland. As the judicial books 
of the neighborhood still show, many mem- 
bers of this congregation resisted, at the 
cost of fine and imprisoament, the oppres- 
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sive ecclesiastical laws of Elizabeth and 
James I., and of a somewhat later time. 
They were evidently no fanatics. The 
three simple points upon which Brewster 
and his co-religionists founded their right 
of separation from the Established Church 
at that time, were these: 1. The deter- 
mination not to support, and attend upon, 
many prescribed ecclesiastical forms and 
ordinances which they est-emed Popish. 
2. The claim to the right of individual in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures. 3. The 
assertion of the right to exclude immoral 
persons from their Church communion. 
These points of difference compelled them 
to be Separatists—not only driving them 
to a separation from the Church of Eng- 
land, but from their native soil, and 
finally compelling them to seek a totally 
new and free land. The calm and en- 
lightened character of Brewster himself 
forbids us supposing that he would have 
undertaken anything unreasonable, wild, 
or visionary. He and his coadjutors were 
not disorderly persons, and did not go 
lawlessly to work. The Church which they 
established entered into solemn covenant 
with God, and with each other. It con- 
sisted of a regularly chosen pastor, of 
serving officers or deacons, and of credible 
members, according to the simple New 
Testament model. The Scrooby Congre- 
gational Church was organized, it is sup- 
posed, about the year 1602. In 1606, 
Brewster was chosen Elder, and Clifton 
pastor. John Robinson, of Newark, Nor- 
wich County, then makes his appearance 
as teacher and preacher of the Scrooby 
Church. This little Church removed, with 
much difficulty, loss, and peril, during the 
pastorate of Richard Clifton, as one re- 
ligious body, to Holland, though in two 
divisions. They went first to Amsterdam. 
Afterwards a portion of the Church drew 
off with John Robinson, and settied in 
Leyden; and it was this portion of the 
Scrooby and Brewster, Leyden and Rob- 
inson Church, which formed the integral 
part of the one hundred souls who re- 
turned to England in the Speedwell, and 
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who finally embarked in the Mayflower 
from Plymouth. The remainder of the 
people, and many other English refugees, 
for conscience sake, crossed over, soon 
after, by other vessels, to America. But 
these were, by eminence, “the Pilgrim 
Fathers ;” the Separatists from the Non- 
conformists; the purest siftings of the 
wheat; the “ Puritans of the Puritans.” 
They were, it is true, mostly unknown 
Lincolnshire ditchers, and plain, Notting- 
hamshire farmers, with now and then a 
yeoman, and a man of family and educa- 
tion. They were, however, sound, hon- 
est, thoughtful Englishmen. They were 
diligent readers of the Word of God, and 
were superior, in their moral convictions 
and spiritual elevation, to the rest of Eng- 
lishmen at that time. They formed neither 
the highest nor the lowest class in the 
land, but that class of independent agri- 
culturalists, of “ free socage tenants,” who 
were the root of English freedom and the 
English civil constitution. They had, be- 
sides, a small, but pure leaven of conse- 
crated learning in their body. Who, in- 
deed, would ask but for one such capacious 
mind as that of John Robinson, that God 
had made great, wise, and prophetic, to 
be the founder of a free and mighty 
people. “ He was,” says a contemporary, 
speaking of the Puritans, “the most learned, 
polished, and modest spirit that ever that 
sect enjoyed.” Brewster himself was a 
man of no mean acquirements. His li- 
brary, which was the principal part of the 
estate that he left, consisted of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five volumes—sixty-four 
of them being in the learned languages. 

Such were the men, who were gathered 
together in that small despised religious 
communion at Scrooby, and who came to 
the ‘Old Colony, as a united, church-organ- 
ized body, impelled by a purely spiritual 
motive, without any admixture of the com- 
mercial idea, to plant here, almost uncon- 
sciously to themselves, and as the natural 
results of their religious views and church 
polity, those principles of personal political 
equality, and of a democratic republican 
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government, which we, at this moment, 
are defending against the assaults of trai- 
tors, and disciples of Old World absolut- 
ism. Let us not doubt, that the pure im- 
pulse which brought them here, will pre- 
serve their principles. 

The war in which we are now engaged, 
is, as Count de Gasparin says, a war of 
principles, and therefore no mistakes of 
this or that military leader, can prevent 
the final triumph. If the Bible is true, 
then the principles of Puritanism, of 
Brewster and Robinson, and the Scrooby 
Christians, have got to succeed in this 
country, and in England, where they took 
their first outward form and life, and in 
all nations and lands. Absolutism must 
go down before Puritanism. Puritanism 
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always goes before the establishment of a 
just, free government, and cf true religion. 
“ First pure, then peaceable.” 

Yet to look at this lonely and decayed 
manor-house, standing in the midst of those 
flat and desolate marshes, and at this most 
obscure village of the land, this Nazareth 
of England, slumbering in rustic ignorance 
and stupid apathy, by the dull stream of 
the Idle, and to think of what has come 
out of this place—of what vast influences 
and activities have issued from this quiet 
and almost listless seene—one has strange 
feelings. The storied Alba Longa, from 
which Rome sprang, is an interesting spot, 
but the newly discovered spiritual birth- 
place of America, may excite deeper emo- 
tions. 





PREACHING. 


BY THE LATE ZECHARIAH EDDY, Esq.} 


As a private Christian, I have felt it my 
duty to read and endeavor to understand 
the Bible, and also to get what improve- 
ment I could from preaching, and the 
writings of laymen. I have come to some 
opinions respecting preaching, which I 
will mention ; whether right or not, I am 
conscientious in entertaining them. 

1. As there is but one system of duties 
prescribed in the Bible, I think the preach- 
er should address all his hearers when he 
preaches to them, whether professors or 
not. I think ground is lost by making 
distinctions. All need to hear the Gospel 
system unfolded and the duties inculcated. 
We do not know who have true faith ; and 
if any have it, they are dependent for its 
daily renewal, and for grace to exercise 
it—also, repentance, and other duties—as 
much as those who never had any faith. 
The duties superadded by a public pro- 
fession are very few, and chiefly to be 





1 This brief fragment on ‘ Preaching,” is taken 
from Mr. Eddy’s papers, and is published because of 
the interest inhering in remarks on such a subject 
from such aman. We hope that his family may yet 
be persuaded to issue a Memorial volume, with 
many of his matured thoughts.—[Eps. 


preached and enforced at the communion 
season and the preparatory lectures. It 
should not for a moment be allowed that 
a non-professor is not under the strongest 
possible obligation to exercise Christian 
affections and perform religious duties: 
obligations which no public profession can 
increase, even by any promise or cove- 
nant, which, by the bye, I think no pro- 
fessor ought to.make. I have given my 
ideas as to this in another place. 

2. It seems to me that the kind of 
preaching which comes with most weight 
upon the mind is that which graphically 
sets forth the transcendent excellency of ~ 
Jehovah.. Under a full view of the infinite 
wisdom and goodness of God, few people 
will object to his providence, his agency, his 
purposes and his divine appointments. I 
also think that kind of preaching is the most 
awakening ; as, in view of God’s holiness, 
we are made sensible of our own vileness. 

3. I think the preacher should be care- 
ful, in quoting Scripture, to quote the 
exact phraseology ; any variation will be 
perceived by some hearers, and the 
preacher himself will grow more and more 
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loose and less exact; and I think the 
moral force is much weakened. 

4. Scripture facts, as well as all others 
which the preacher refers to, should be 
stated with special exactness, as the hearer 
is ready to detect him, and weaken his 
argument if he does not. 

5. Great care should be taken not to 
state merely probabilities, as facts. Even 
when a sentence is metaphorical and 
poetical, justice does not require exact- 
ness, yet hermeneutic justice does require 
it. The hearer is ready with his cavil or 
his objection, and if a minister often com- 
mits such a mistake, his moral influence 
will be weakened. 

6. Especially in respect to the great 
realities of the future state. Of these we 
know nothing but what we find in the 
Bible ; and if the preacher undertakes to 
say, on this subject, anything which the 
Bible does not say, or more than it says, 
“drawing upon his imagination for his 
facts,” the hearers know it, and know 
that he says more than he knows. The 
future sufferings of the wicked are inti- 
mated, in the Bible, to be severe and 
great ; and if a word is said more than is 
revealed, the doctrine loses its hold on the 
mind, for so much of it, at least, is doubted. 
Nor should the preacher, in representing 
these sufferings, or the happiness of the 
righteous, exhibit them in such metaphori- 
cal language as to mislead ; he will show up 
a Mahometan heaven before he is aware. 

7. Damnatory preaching always offends 
me. In presenting and defending the 
great truths of the Bible, it becomes ne- 
cessary to show the errors and mistakes 
which professed Christians have fallen 
into, and that these errors are real errors, 
and are dangerous to the soul; and that 
those who do not build upon the true 
foundation will have their building de- 
stroyed. But “all error is not heresy,” 
as John Milton well says. Those who 
build “ wood, hay and stubble,” may have 
their building destroyed, but they them- 
selves may be saved, “ yet so as by fire.” 
And “let every man take heed how he 


builds.” But we have no warrant to 
judge and condemn the persons of those 
who even “ do not run well; ” their works 
we may condemn, though we “ know not 
what the end shall be.” Nor can we tell 
what errors will ultimately prove fatal. 
We may know, or have an opinion, that 
certain evil works do not proceed from a 
good heart. We may well say, “ the fruit 
is not good, and so the tree is not good ;” 
but the heart that is now good, may at 
other times be not good, and we know not 
how much sin and error a good man may 
fall into. Mr. Williams said, “ My en- 
deavor is to point the sword of divine 
truth directly at sin and the selfish heart; 
I do not turn it aside to hit any particular 
men or class of men, nor do I change its 
direction to avoid hitting them.” It seems 
to me this is right. 

8. Solomon says, “ the preacher being 
wise, chose out acceptable words.” I con- 
sider those are under a great mistake who 
think particular modes and peculiarities 
of expression and phraseology are neces- 
sary in order to point aright the sword of 
divine truth. ‘Lhe preacher—the good 
preacher—will try to preach the truth in 
such a manner that his hearers cannot 
fail to understand him. If he can do this 
in “acceptable words,” instead of objec- 
tionable words—words against which he 
knows there are prejudices—he has cer- 
tainly a better prospect of success. A 
stickler for words creates prejudice and 
dislike. So also theological technology 
is not necessary, nor often useful. (Great 
“ plainness of speech” may be in popular 
language. Advocates at the bar so ad- 
dress the jury, because they know they 
can better convince them of what is true 
and right. I see no objection to the same 
course in a minister. Thus the minister 
who says, “ They that repent and believe 
shall be forgiven and saved,” is better un- 
derstood than he who preaches, “ You 
are justified by faith, and shall be saved.” 
So they who speak of the purposes of 
God are better understood than they who 
speak of the decrees of God. 
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I consider the great excellency of the 
preaching of Dr. Emmons to be “the 
simplification of divine truth.” The lar- 
gest portion of private Christians do sim- 
plify it, and great talents are not neces- 
sary to this. The new heart, is holy love; 
depravity is selfishness; faith is belief; 
justification is pardoning mercy; sin is 
choosing to do evil; all the speculations 
about the cause and reason of natural 
evil are postponed and referred to God, 
who has constituted things as they are, 
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so when afflictions come, they know they 
are caused by Him who can do no wrong, 
who always: causes that which is for the 
ultimate interests of his kingdom, and 
that the day will come when we shall see, 
know, and acknowledge, that “He has 
done all things well.” By true submis- 
sion to his will, they rejoice even in trib- 
ulation. In this submission and trust and 


confidence in God, all true happiness 
consists, and those who have it not, must 
necessarily be miserable: 





PURITANISM IN HISTORY. 


BY REV. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, CHELSEA, MS. 


MEN die, but deeds live. There is an 
aspect of this axiom which need not be 
verified. It may be said of this and of 
that one, if not of every one, “ though he be 
dead he yet speaketh.” There are meth- 
ods of preserving and perpetuating the 
real life of those whose bodies may pass 
away. Their deeds may have been such 
that their influence or works do follow, 
and, long survive them. Men and their 
deeds may live in statues, in monuments, 
in libraries, in literary and eleemosynary 
institutions—in either, and especially in 
all combined—much better than in mere 
tradition. The former make history; the 
latter does not, cannot. The former speak 
truthfully to the eye, and impress the 
mind, and are placed—somewhat, at least 
—in permanency. The latter is unre- 
liable, at best, and ultimately becomes 
essentially worthless. 

The first settlers of New England per- 
formed deeds whose influence lives, it is 
granted ; but only here and there is there 
tangible evidence of that life outside of 
tradition. Their descendants have failed 
to gather and preserve, in available forms, 
either records, or pictures, or other me- 
mentos which illustrate their character, 
or indicate their purposes and policy, or 
rightly preserve and perpetuate their 
memory. What there is to be found, is 
only in fragments—here a little, there 


less—no place being able to claim even 
the head or the trunk, much less: the 
living, breathing body. 

Puritanism does not live in history; 
though to such a life nothing has a higher 
claim, either for what it has accomplished, 


‘or for what it is adapted still to accom- 


plish. That Puritanism does not live in: 
history, as is just and profitable to the 
present and future generations, is but too 
apparent. A glance at those methods of 
perpetuating such a life will reveal this 
fact. 

Look at the institutions, of which 
there be many, that bear the name or 
claim the paternity of these distinguished 
men. Not one is founded, or funded, in 
permanency. Indeed the most, if not all, 
are not distinctive. They are not begun 
and reared in the interests of those who 
lay the foundation, and bring the topmost 
stone, but in the public or common in- 
terests of all. They have little or nothing, 
except the almost exclusive source of sup- 
ply, to indicate to whom or to what they owe 
especial allegiance. Presidents and Pro- 
fessors may be required to have the 
distinctive denominational name; but as 
many now define and illustrate it, the 
name would not necessarily indicate the 
channel through which, or the end to 
which, their influence would be exerted. 
They may have very little that would be 
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recognized as true to the original polity 
and practices of those whose denomina- 
tional name they bear ; and still they may 
hold their place.. All this may be very 
well intended, and very catholic, but is it 
necessarily wise? Need it be less Chris- 
tian, even though it should be true to its 
origin? Is not this a liberality approxi- 
mating, if not reaching, prodigality ? But 
even these institutions, so ecclesiastically 
equivocal, have no such resources as place 
them beyond threatening contingences. 
There is not a man that works them who 
does not pay largely for the privilege ; 
not one that must not look elsewhere for 
no small part of his necessary supplies. 
Of Theological Seminaries, Andover is 
probably best funded. But this sacred 
and beloved and useful school of the 
prophets is in great need of much larger 
pecuniary endowments for buildings, for 
existing professorships, and for an addi- 
tional one of a pastor, for the library, and 
especially in aid of indigent young men. 
It can never meet the necessities of the 
churches that look to it for a thoroughly 
trained ministry, until its resources are 
greatly increased. The same and more is 
true of New Haven and of Bangor; and 
much more of Chicago, just beginning to 
exist in a wide and new region, where 
the demand for the work of such a Semi- 
nary is only equalled by the scarcity of 
the means with which to found it. Of 
colleges, Puritanism may lay claim to no 
inconsiderable number, excluding any that 
may have lapsed from their original high 
purpose. But these all have shaken, and 
do shake, on their slender foundations, 
whenever a commercial crisis agitates the 
land. They but keep “ above board” in 
general prosperity. And even then, every 
one of them pursues its wonted rounds 
“under difficulties,” simply and solely 
because of its stinted means. This were 
the less strange of the descendants of these 
noble, self-sacrificing men, had they not 
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the easy ability to place these institutions, 
sacred and secular—every one of then— 
in good working condition ; and the less 
strange still, if these very descendants 
had not given, and were not giving for 
these very educational purposes, but to 
other sects, amounts quite sufficient to 
have placed or now to place their own— 
every one of them—in permanency. The 
institutions of Popery record its history. 
Its great, well-worked, well-funded mon- 
asteries, colleges, and other sacred and 
secular literary establishments, are all 
distinctively papal, every way, and are 
all made to subserve the interests of the 
sect that reared and sustains them. Every 
one is on a safe pecuniary basis, placed 
beyond contingences. And no man of 
doubtful religious predilections can hold a 
place of trust in one of them, for the pur- 
pose of his own living, or to subvert the 
foundation on which they rest. He must 
care for the interest of those who feed 
him, and through them care for the pub- 
lic interest. He must work for those who 
employ and pay him. He is thus far an 
exponent of the power by which he lives, 
and is thus far a representative of its life. 
He makes an item, a page, a book of its 
history, and he is reproduced in his suc- 
cessor; and in this way these institutions 
themselves become historic. Were every 
printed book in which is found all the 
deeds, both foul and fair, of that great 
body —the papacy—burned up to-day, 
its great, permanently funded institutions 
would tell the story of its life, and of its 
power. Not so of Puritanism, as has just 
been seen. It is but feebly and faintly 
represented in most of the institutions, 
distinctly its own, and in none so fully 
as its value and importance demands. 
Its descendants have not been just and 
true to such an ancestry. 

Look at the monuments or statues, or 
other mementos of Puritanism. Are these 
found in such numbers, and so chiseled 
and adjusted, as to reflect, or that you 
can trace the life, the character, or spell 
out the story you may so much desire to 
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learn! Roman life is seen on imperish- 
able tablets. The arch of Titus and the 
tower of Tajan have outlived books, and 
record their lives. Heroic deeds in battle 
are preserved by various expedients on 
less fragile pages than paper, and by more 
ineffaceable letters than those of ink and 
pen. Statues, monuments of stone, pen- 
cil and brush upon the high ceilings, and 
in alcoves, and on carefully preserved 
canvas, all have contributed to the perpe- 
tuity of Roman life, each resuscitating its 
hero, and making him, though dead, still 
speak to the eye of the beholder, and 
deeply impress his heart. The student 
of history, especially if he be a lover of 
the fine arts in this way, can learn much 
of the charactar and of the deeds of men, 
of sects, and of nations. Indeed, much 
that is now known has been obtained 
through no other source. But the de- 
scendants of the Puritans have been care- 
ful not to have anything of this kind. 
They are in little peril of hero worship, 
or of having images, towers, or even mau- 
soleums, that shall endanger idolatry. One 
grand and costly monument, in honor of 
the Pilgrims, has been conceived—little 
distinctive and religious enough, one would 
suppose, not to disturb the equilibrium of 
the most liberal—but it is stayed “in 
limbo” for the want of what is confessedly 
in the easy command of those who owe 
everything to the principles and polity of 
the noble men for whom this honor is de- 
signed. It is not here affirmed or de- 
nied that this model is the best possible, 
or that this mode, of honoring the worthies 
of 1620, is the best mode; but it is said 
that those who object to this, ought to 
show and pursue some more excellent 
way, or hold their peace concerning this. 
Let Puritanism live in its monuments, 
somehow, somewhere, if to every other 
life it must be denied. Let its mementos 
be multiplied, and let them speak to the 
eyes of the living. 

It may be doubted whether any writings 
of the great Scotch reformer, John Knox, 
have had a greater preservative, or posi- 
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tive influence upon the people of Scot- 
land, and especially of Glasgow, than his 
almost speaking statue, upon its lofty pedes- 
tal on that eminence in the Necropolis. 
That man must have fallen far from the 
faith of his fathers, who can look upon 
that noble form—be it of stone—upon 
that open bible, and that earnest, expres- 
sive face, and not feel severely rebuked. 
John Knox, “ though dead, yet speaketh.” 
In older countries, very much has been 
done, by aid of the fine arts, to preserve 
and perpetuate the deeds of the great 
and the deserving, and thus make up 
their own nationalities. Through and by 
these enduring specimens of art, lessons 
of patriotism, of heroism, and of religion, 
are taught, and often very forcibly im- 
pressed. The principles of Christian and 
civil liberty, born and adopted and cher- 
ished here, to some extent, are susceptible 
and eminently deserving of a record not 
yet given them, and hence of a power and 
an influence for good not yet developed. 
Look at the libraries of Puritans, if, 
indeed, such there are. The little that 
has been published, which is at all dis- 
tinctive, is scattered almost every whither. 
Ask where the principles and the polity, 
and work of the founders of New Eng- 
land, as recorded even, are to be seen, 
and who is competent to answer? An- 
dover must say they are not “in me.” 
Boston must say they are not “in me.” 
Plymouth, the spot upon which the feet 
of these noble men were first planted, and 
where their graves are to this day, must 
say, they are not “in me.” So Worces- 
ter, though it has, in its Atheneum, much 
that is of inestimable worth, must take up 
the refrain, and say they are not “ in me.” 
So every place. Now none are so blind 
as not to see that such a history as Puri- 
tanism has, ought somewhere to be most 
carefully and religiously preserved. Its 
items ought to be gathered and garnered, 
and thus be made available. Such a his- 
tory has an absolute and intrinsic value 
a thousand fold repaying the cost of its 
collection and preservation. Every auto- 
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graph, every picture of pencil or plate, 
eyery portrait and engraving, every relic 
representing every trade, art, or profes- 
sion, every trophy, every book, pamphlet, 
and manuscript—anything and everything 
which is of and from them, or that sets 
forth and illustrates either their persons, 
or their characters, or their deeds, should 
be sought out most diligently, and be 
brought together SOMEWHERE, and then 
be watched over and guarded as a most 
sacred trust for the general good. Thisis 
no proposition to make of sect what should 
be made of Christ. It is only proposing 
to keep apparent, and open, channels of 
power for good, through which Christ has 
been pleased most wondrously to work. 
True, there are those who profess to adopt 
these principles, who say, “ Oh, it is the 
peculiarity and glory of Puritanism to 
exist merely, or work unseen and unac- 
knowledged ; to work in its principles and 
silent influence, permeating and molding 
into all shapes ”—of course its own must 
be excepted—* working without observa- 
tion, doing nothing distinctive.” Now, 
the loon may gaze into a fog bank with 
profound interest to itself, and the senti- 
mentalist may soar into the regions of 
transcendentalism with indescribable ec- 
stasies; but the most of mortals, it is be- 
lieved, are a little too gross to be either 
benefited, or affected, or satisfied with mat- 
ters quite so ethereal. Principles, ideas, 
purposes, aye affections, need embodi- 
ment, or modes of expression, to make 
them effective, certainly to give them 
perpetuity. The widest catholicity, every 
way. consistent with self-preservation, is of 
and through and by and in Puritanism ; 
is, was, and shall be unto the end. But 
this, does not involve suicide, either by 
inches or by one. bold sundering of the 
jugular. Self-preservation, or its own per- 
petuity, is a first law of its being. And to 
gather up its trophies, and bring together 
its records, and secure its varied memen- 
tos that may be still extant, into one place 
—all made accessible to all—is one of the 
most immediately available and economi- 
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cal modes of preserving and perfecting the 
history, and widening the domain, and 
deepening the influence of Puritanism in 
this land ; and thus giving greater scope 
and power to those principles of Christian 
and civil liberty which underlie our civil 
and religious institutions. 

Nor have the descendants of the Puritans 
the small perpetuating remembrancers 
found in ordinances, or stereotyped forms 
or modes of worship or dress which distin- 
guish other sects. Once the broad-brim- 
med hat and white cravat, and stately, 
sober mien of the Puritan clergy, to say 
the least, revealed their character even 
to the most careless observer, so that they 
could not be easily mistaken. Now nei- 
ther the dress of the head nor of the neck, 
not even the “ black coat,” distinguishes a 
Congregational clergyman from any other 
respectable citizen. All this may be very 
well. At least it has its advantages, but 
it does not give distinctive character. 
The uniform and universal ritual, as well 
as the ministerial attire, equally universal 
and uniform, mark, discriminatingly, one 
sect;—the sacred “ Book,” with iis fixed 
creed, its ecclesiastical gradations of courts, 
and its general order, another ;—the initi- 
ating ordinance, another; the orders of 
the ministry, with its strict rules, which 
make it exclusively itself, and nothing 
else, another; and so on, each having 
some touchstone or talisman, or distinc- 
tive mark, which is so peculiarly its own, 
that none can mistake it. Whether this 
be well or ill, it is certainly a historic 
fact, easily recognized, and of itself per- 
petuating. Puritanism, from its nature, 
could have little, perhaps nothing of this 
sort; hence the greater need of care for 
that: which is legitimate to itself, and of 
easy preservation, and against which there 
can be no objection. 

The foregoing course of remarks has in 
part been suggested by a recent “ over- 
hauling” of pamphlets, printed sermons, 
reports, circulars, &c. &c., found in the 
closets of the Congregational Library As- 
sociation, of: Boston. The charaeter, the 
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number, and the sources whence they 
came, of these dusty, and, as now arranged, 
essentially useless articles, have forced the 
conviction, that there must be myriads of 
such in ministers’ studies, and in attics, 
closets, boxes and barrels, in many a 
house—unvalued of course, and liable to 
speedy destruction—which, if they were 
brought to this now open and inviting 
receptacle, and all were arranged as those 
now there are being arranged, a collec- 
tion of inestimable value could be quickly 
made. Here now are thousands of books 
—historical, some ; denominational, a few ; 
doctrinal and exegetical, many, ancient 
and modern. Here are pamphlets by the 
ten thousands on almost all conceivable 
subjects upon which the religious, the 
humane, and the patriotic write and print, 
in form of sermons, catalogues, minutes, 
reports, magazines, old quarterlies, ad- 
dresses, orations, inaugurals, and such like, 
susceptible of almost endless division ; and 
if increased, as they easily might be, with- 
out material sacrifice to any one, they 
could and would be so adjusted and ar- 
ranged as to be not only accessible and 
available to all, but they would meet a 
difficulty not otherwise met, and afford 
material helps, not otherwise secured. 
Suppose the catalogues of all the semina- 
ries and colleges which may fairly be 
called Puritan, were all here—not the 
triennials, but the annuals—what biogra- 
phies you have, hence what histories! 
And if we could connect with these all 
baccalaureate sermons, inaugurals, ora- 
tions, public and printed appeals, the 
value of the collection would be greatly 
increased. <A very little painstaking, with 
a very small outlay, ought to bring all 
these to this one place of gathering. The 
friends of these institutions could, in no 
way apparent, do them a greater service 
at so small a cost, than by aiding in this 
seemingly small, but, after all, most im- 
portant work. Suppose the reports of all 
those benevolent societies which appeal 
to the Puritan churches for contributions, 
could be found in this Library—-each in 
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its place, every series full, and with these 
could be found all their printed addresses, 
orations, appeals and sermons, they could 
not fail to be often consulted, and to be of 
material service to the cause of Christ in 
general, and to each of these societies in 
particular. In no one place in Christen- 
dom can these all be found, there is little 
hazard in affirming. Each may have all 
its own, but noone has superadded all 
the rest. And it is quite certain that no 
library, public or private, has all. The 
Puritan churches should be able to find 
and trace the history of all organizations 
which seek their contributions, in one 
place, at least, especially as these would 
be an essential part of their own history. 

So the minutes, and other published 
documents, of all our State organizations, 
whether General Associations or General 
Conferences, should be most scrupulously 
gathered and preserved in this one place 
of deposit. It is a matter of surprise that 
so few can be found there now, not a sin- 
gle State complete—not even Massachu- 
setts. There can be no excuse for leaving 
these little annuals, so important, and ul- 
timately so valuable, to be scattered and 
destroyed. It were worth going a great 
ways to find the more than one hundred 
and fifty of Connecticut alone. Perhaps 
some antiquarian has them all. If so, 
may the Congregational Library be his 
heir when he goes to his rest! The later 
organizations ought to have all theirs still 
extant, somewhere, and it is hoped that 
a full set of each will speedily reach our 
shelves. Here and there an individual 
seeks and carefully preserves those of his 
native or adopted State; but no one, 
known here, cares to look after and pre- 
serve those of every State. But who 
could ever write the history of these reli- 
gious bodies without them ? 

Almost all of our older churches have 
had quarter-century, half-century, cen- 
tury, or bicentennial, or farewell or anni- 
versary sermons preached and printed. 
Some scores of such, of olden and modern 
times, have come to light among the thou- 
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sands of pamphlets before referred to. 
These few indicate what might be realized 
in this direction, if all that are available 
could be brought together. Probably in 
no one place can as many be found as 
here, but not a tithe of what has been 
published has been forwarded. It is a 
very small contribution that each would 
make, who should send one copy of such 
a historical discourse, but the aggregate 
which would rise from the gift of all who 
have them would be large and invaluable. 
So all that has been published on 
Church-order, discipline, ordinances, espe- 
cially baptism and its subjects; Church 
polity, for or against the Puritanic ; all 
results of councils, printed or in manu- 
script ; all histories of parishes, towns, and 
especially of States; all oLD books, pamph- 
lets, papers, or anything that would revive 
and perpetuate the memory of the Fathers 
of New England, and connect the present 
with the first generation on this then waste 
wilderness ; all modern books as well, espe- 
cially those that pertain to our churches, 
their wants or their work—their capabili- 
ties, or the fields open for their exercise ; 
practical, doctrinal, denominational, secu- 
lar, sacred, miscellaneous works, any or 
all, would find a useful niche, and doa 
work for posterity that they are little 
likely to do, isolated, scattered, wasted, or 
dust-covered in unused libraries, as many, 
if not most, will be. Here, they will have 
a perpetual life; there, they cannot. 
Long since should this diligent search 
have been made, and everywhere should 
some have been found who would have 
cared enough for the works and character 
of the Puritans to have gathered up and 
saved, for some safe place of deposit, 
everything that would have been of his- 
toric value. Enough has already been de- 
stroyed to make another British Museum. 
A writer in a late paper’ says: “It is 
scarcely known, outside of the very small 
circle of American antiquarians and book- 
collectors, what a terrible and barbarian 
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havoc has for many years been worked 
by ignorant hands or misfortunes among 
the scanty stores of our original historical 
records. Within the memory of those 
still alive, and in the single State of Con- 
necticut, with but little exertion, we some 
time ago noted the following dreary list: 
Papers of Rev. Thomas Hooker, first min- 
ister of Hartford, burned by a farmer's 
wife, as useless; papers of same, and of 
Governor Haynes, thrown into the river 
at Hartford, when the old Haynes house 
was pulled down; papers of Governor 
Pitkin, burned in the oven to get rid of 
them, by a new family, on moving into 
his house ; a trunk of papers of the old 
charter-hiding Wadsworth family, burned 
by a descendant; one hundred and fifty 
copies of Stiles’ ‘ Judges,’ sold at auction 
in 1834, at six cents each; (a single copy 
sold the other day, in New York, at 
$5.50 ;) part of the library of the older 
Edwards was burnt with a house at Cole- 
brook ; the papers of Gen. Jed. Hunting- 
ton, long Collector at New London, were 
burnt in the street, as worthless; two or 
three barrels of papers of the old Chester 
family, at Wethersfield, were burnt, as 
useless ; so were the papers of the‘revolu- 
tionary Colonels Chapman and Willes, 
and of the old minister Steele, of Tolland ; 
the papers of Major Richards, of Groton, 
one of Washington’s aids, were partly 
burnt with his house—partly burnt a few 
at a time, by a son-in-law, to amuse chil- 
dren; a sapient deacon and his son, at 
Stonington, of a family long town-clerks 
there, took an immense accumulation of 
early documents, and, after mature con- 
sideration, burned all of them more than 
one hundred years old, because these, at 
any rate, must have lost their value! 
President Daggett’s (of Yale College,) 
private papers were sold by a female 
descendant, to a peddler, at a cent a 
pound, about the year 1859.” The writer 
then, naturally enough, exclaims: “ Now 
if those things have happened in Con- 
necticut alone, how terrible the loss of 
that inestimable early documentary mat- 
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ter in the whole country, by conflagration, 
removals, ignorant destruction !” Surely, 
then, no more time should be wasted, lest 
all now to be found shall be lost. And 
every one can dosomething. These lines 
will meet the eyes of no one who cannot 
contribute something, possibly much, to 
gather from. ignorant or vandal hands, 
what is now precious, and is becoming 
more and more so as time turns over a 
new leaf on which Puritan history must 
be written. 

But this history will not be complete 


without memorials of the terrible conflict . 


in which our nation is now engaged. It 
is alleged boldly, everywhere, by those in 
rebellion, that they will not longer be 
connected with, much less be subject to, 
the Puritans of the North. They declare 
theirs to be a war against Puritanism. 
They affect to despise, and now mean to 
subvert or cut loose from, the institutions 
established by our Puritan ancestry. Be 
it so, if so they will have it. Certain is 
it that the principles of Christian and civil 
liberty, brought hither in the Mayflower 
and incorporated into churches, towns, 
cities, states, and written into law and 
ordinances, and thus forming governments, 
are at variance with the prevailing senti- 
ments of those States where slavery has 
been perpetuated. It is fit, every way, 
that the Library Association should not 
only furnish a suitable place for the safe 
keeping and exhibiting such memorials of 
this war as may be preserved, but that all 
its friends, and the friends of Christian 
and civil liberty should send such memo- 
rials, of every description, they can reason- 
ably secure. Every descendant of the 
Puritans, in the army, should send, can 
send some trophy of his valor; shells, or 
pieces thereof, muskets, carbines, pikes, 
“Yankee killers,” flags, balls, knapsacks, 
haversacks, canteens ; anything and every- 
thing that make up the material of this 
most unprovoked and atrocious war. But 
not these only. The written histories of 
this rebellion, its origin and progress, will 
be of great value, and it is worth the con- 
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sideration of their authors to furnish them 
for these shelves. Besides these, there 
have been numerous sermons, orations, 
addresses and appeals, growing out of the 
existing conflict, which have been printed, 
and if all were brought together, would 
make a singularly valuable and instruc- 
tive pile. The writer above quoted, in 
the same article, says: “The rebellion 
will leave a mark not only upon our 
politics and our business, but on litera- 
ture. The mass of publications on the 
subject has already reached astonishing 
dimensions. Mr. Grant, of the New York 
Mercantile Library, a careful bibliogra- 
pher, has already enumerated four hundred 
and eleven sermons and addresses, four hun- 
dred and forty-eight books and other mis- 
cellaneous publications, and twelve serial 
histories, and has by no means completed 
his list. These publications include Fast 
and Thanksgiving day and other occa- 
sional sermons; Fourth of July orations ; 
all manner of patriotic addresses ; histo- 
ries ; collections of documents ; discussions 
of moral principles, abstract and applied ; 
personal narratives, personal vindications ; 
personal attacks ; laborious legal treatises; 
poems; satires; novels; compositions in 
almost every department of literature. 
The whole mass is a library by itself.” 
Now there can be no question as to the 
propriety of bringing together here, as, 
well as in every other great center, copies 
of all these publications, and of every 
other that shall appear, and have them 
most carefully arranged and preserved. 
It is a chapter in Puritan, as well as in 
American history, that must not be lost. 
To the next generation, to say nothing of 
those who may succeed, they will be 
valuable beyond all estimate. In the ab- 
sence of any one who can run around to 
gather up these mementos, the friends of 
Christian and civil liberty will, with hope, 
be looked to for their bestowment. These, 
with the trophies gathered from battle- 
fields, will teach lessons of patriotism and 
religion which will not be lost, and les- 
sons not likely to be otherwise taught. 
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To give Puritanism the place in his- 
tory its principles, its work, and its des- 
tiny demand, requires no great outlay— 
requires too little, it may be, to secure its 
accomplishment. To fund, suitably, the 
Library Association, so as to put it into 
complete working condition, and give it 
permanency, and a perpetually increasing 
power for good, is in the easy command 
of any one of hundreds of the descend- 
ants of the Puritans. What a monument 
could any one thus erect for himself! and 
what benedictions would follow such an 
one from every generation, even unto the 
very latest! Fifty thousand dollars, by 
single individuals, here and there, have 
been donated for other excellent objects. 
No one can estimate the amount of good 
that would result from such a gift, to 
place beyond dependence and contin- 
gency this Association that proposes to 
preserve the history of the noblest men 
that have blessed the world. And then 
there be many who might not be able to 
do all, each of whom doing a part, would 
quickly make up the whole amount. Five 
giving ten thousand each, or ten giving 
five thousand each, or fifty giving one 
thousand each, would make the sum total. 

And not stopping here, in this matter of 
funding their own institutions, the de- 
scendants of such noble men ought to 
make every needed Theological Seminary 
and College, and school for young ladies, 
especial objects of munificent benefac- 
tions, until they can be worked easily 
and profitably both to pupils and teach- 
ers. They are derelict in duty to God, to 
their country, and to their own posterity, 
not to do it. It is a shame not to be 
borne, and a disgrace of which shame 
must come, not to have our own institu- 
tions, upon the success of which so much 
depends, in a condition to do the best and 
the most for the successive generations of 
youth that shall enjoy their benefits, or 
suffer from their deficiencies. 

These things done, Puritanism will be- 
gin to live in history. It will rise out of 
mere tradition, and inscribe its name and 
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reveal its character as it has not.- Then 
will its principles be known and respected 
as now they are not. And the more re- 
spected, because it will then be seen—for 
the first time, must it be said—that those 
who profess to embrace these principles, 
respect them themselves. It is surpassing- 
ly strange that any should fail to see that 
our neglects of, and indifference towards, 
our distinctive principles, must necessarily 
impress others very unfavorably. All must 
infer that these principles are of little value 
which their possessors give so little, and 
seem to care so little, to have preserved 
and perpetuated. If they are not of in- 
estimable worth, let them be abandoned, 
and such received as are valuable. If 
they are what is claimed for them, and 
what they have shown themselves capable 
of accomplishing when adopted and acted 
upon, it is no narrow, or sectarian, or un- 
christian policy to give them the consid- 
eration and consequence their value to 
our country and the world demand. There 
can be no better channel through which to 
serve Christ. And this seasonable care of 
that which is our own, and fundamental, 
and essential to our highest and greatest 
effectiveness, as a denomination, is the 
most direct and efficient mode of carrying 
forward the great work of Christianity, 
everywhere. It is giving wider scope to 
principles adapted to every exigency of 
every tribe, nation, and people. It is 
putting into the foreground a polity given 
of God, and designed to be universal], be- 
cause it has no shibboleths, or peculiari- 
ties in ordinances, dress, or services, that 
circumscribe it to certain limits, or cli- 
mate; and also because it reaches to the 
lowest to elevate them, to the most igno- 
rant to instruct them, laying upon all the 
weightiest responsibility, and putting upon 
each the greatest constraint consistent with 
the largest liberty ; impressing all with the 
importance, and giving all the privilege, 
of making the most of themselves. In 
doing just this, does not provoke the 
charge of bigotry; nor in urging this 
course for the future is there any want 
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of that charity which opens widest Chris- 
tian arms, and looks most unselfishly upon 
a fallen world. All that is claimed here 
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is a feeble plea for self-preservation with 
those who seem intent on ecclesiastical 
suicide. 





A FRATERNAL ADDRESS. 


To the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales : 
HoNORED AND BELOVED BRETHREN: 

By appointment of the American Con- 
gregational Union, we address to you 
their salutation in the Lord, and their 
congratulations upon that freedom of con- 
science and that purity of faith and wor- 
ship, which are our common heritage 
from the piety, the heroism, the self-sacri- 
fice and devotion of English Puritanism 
in the seventeenth century. The meas- 
ures you have taken for the worthy com- 
memoration of the Bicentenary of Non- 
conformity, the literary and pecuniary 
contributions which this occasion has al- 
ready called forth among you, and your 
noble and generous plans for permanent 
memorials of that grand testimony for 
Religious Liberty on the 24th of August, 
1662, have excited much attention among 
Congregationalists in the United States. 
Though the Pilgrim Exodus that brought 
religious freedom and Church purity to 
these shores, preceded by forty-two years 
the exodus of the two thousand Noncon- 
formists from their pulpits and livings in 
the Church of England, both were prompt- 
ed by the intolerance of the same eccle- 
siastical corporation, and each by moral 
influence furthered the aims and results 
of the other. The Congregational church- 
es of New England—the original seat 
of Congregationalism in America—trace 
their ecclesiastical pedigree to the Scrooby 
Church in Nottinghamshire, and to the 
Southwark Church in London. Thus 
they are rooted in English soil and Eng- 
lish memories. The exode of the Pilgrim 
Fathers was an earlier off-shoot of that 
same principle of conscientious spirituality 
in the worship of God, which, in 1662, led 
to that testimony against Conformity which 
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gave to Dissent a substantive and organic 
existence in England itself. 

Christians in America, moreover, claim 
a common inheritance with their brethren 
in England in the names and works of 
Bates and Baxter, of Calamy and Char- 
nock, of Henry, Howe and Owen, and 
the scores of recusant ministers who have 
enriched English theology with the wis- 
dom of their teachings, and hallowed the 
English language with the fervor of their 
piety. As with Charnock, we owe to the 
silencing of the oral ministry some of the 
most labored and precious productions of 
Christian scholarship in defense of the 
truth. The Congregational churches of 
America have also some special ties of 
association with the era of Nonconformity 
in England, through pastors and teachers 
who then came hither to exercise the 
ministry denied to them at home. Our 
earliest Church historian, the quaint Cot- 
ton Mather, in a catalogue of the “ illus- 
trious divines in the churches of New 
England,” enumerates fourteen who “came 
over to New England after the re-estab- 
lishment of the Episcopal Church govern- 
ment in England, and the persecution 
which then hurricanoed such as were Non- 
conformists unto that establishment ;” and 
he laments “ the disaster of New England, 
in the interruption which a particular 
providence of heaven gave unto the de- 
designs of that incomparable person, Dr. 
John Owen, who had gone so far as to 
ship himself, with intents to have taken 
this country in his way to his eternal 
rest.” 

We find in our early history, a spe- 
cial link connecting the Congregational 
churches of America with the stand for 
religious liberty made by the Noncon- 
formists of 1662. In 1661-2, the Rev. 
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John Norton, of Boston—once curate at 
Starford, in Hertfordshire, afterwards 
chaplain at High Lever in Essex, but 
who left England for America to escape 
the hierarchical tyranny of Laud—was 
deputed by the colony of Massachusetts 
to visit England as the bearer of an ad- 
dress to the restored King, suppu..cating 
His Majesty’s gracious protection in the 
continuance of those civil and religious 
liberties conferred upon the plantation 
by the patent of his royal father. In that 
address the colonists say, “ Our liberty to 
walk in the faith of the gospel, with all 
good conscience, according to the order 
of the gospel, was the cause of our trans- 
porting ourselves, with our wives, our lit- 
tle ones, and our substance, from that 
pleasant land, over the Atlantic ocean, 
into the vast wilderness; choosing rather 
the pure Scripture worship, with a good 
conscience, in this remote wilderness, than 
the pleasures of England, with submissions 
to the impositions of the then so disposed, 
and so far prevailing hierarchy, which we 
could not do without an evil conscience. 
. We could not live without the pub- 

lic worship of God, nor be permitted the 
public worship, without such a yoke of 
subscription and conformity as we could 
not consent unto without sin. That we 
might, therefore, enjoy divine worship, 
free from human mixtures, without offence 
to God, man, and our own consciences, we, 
with leave, but not without tears, departed 
from our country, kindred, and fathers’ 
houses into this Patmos.” The King’s 
letters in reply confirmed the privileges 
of the colony, and so New England be- 
came a refuge for some of the Noncon- 
formists of the mother country ; though, 
with a refinement of cruelty, the Conven- 
ticle Act of 1664 forbade such as were 
banished to America, to settle in New 
England, where they would have found re- 
ligious freedom and sympathizing friends. 
In the good providence of God, the 
fathers of New England,—though some 
were for a time infected with the notion 
of a civil theocracy—were led to adopt the 
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principle of absolute religious freedom, 
which is now incorporated in the organic 
laws of the several States, and also in the 
Constitution of the United States,—which 
provides that “ Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of relig- 
ion, or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
of.” Legislation wearing the semblance 
of religion,—such as laws for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath—is adopted not as 
a measure of ecclesiastical authority, but 
solely in the interest of public order and 
morality. In the United States we know 
nothing of “dissent” because we have 
no “ establishment ” ;—nothing of “ relig- 
ious toleration” as a privilege, because we 
every where enjoy religious freedom as a 
sacred constitutional right. 

As a consequence of this, in the absence 
of state patronage and of hereditary en- 
dowments, we rely entirely upon the vol- 
untary principle for the support of the in- 
stitutions of religion. The fruits of this 
principle are the best endorsement of its 
soundness even as an article of political 
economy. Confining the illustration to 
the Congregational churches, which exist 
principally in the great belt of northern 
or free States and Territories stretching 
along the parallel of 39° from the Atlan- 
tic Coast to the Rocky mountains, and in 
California and Oregon on the Pacific— 
there are upwards of two thousand houses 
of worship erected by Congregationalists 
at a cost of two million sterling, and 
affording accommodations for nearly a 
million of worshipers. Ten years ago, 
upon a single call, upwards of twelve 
thousand pounds were contributed by 
American Congregationalists to aid the 
feebler churches of their order in erecting 
houses of worship; and since that time, 
the American Congregational Union, 
which makes this a special function, has 
raised and appropriated several thousand 
pounds for the same object. Of late years 
there has been a marked increase of Con- 
gregational churches in the Western 
States and territories, through immigra- 
tion from New England, the early home 
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of our polity; and since these churches 
are at the first feeble in membership and 
in resources, the work of church-building 
must needs occupy a stated place in the 
charities of the denomination. And when 
we consider that the amount of church 
property now held by Congregationalists, 
is scattered over a territory greater than 
the whole of Europe, excepting Russia, 
that this has been the free will offering 
of a people mostly of limited means, who 
in the same time have been earning their 
own subsistence, clearing farms, building 


towns, schools, railroads, and laying the | 


foundations of social order, it will appear 
that the voluntary principle in religion is 
adequate to all the demands of our age. 
For in addition to sustaining the Chris- 
tian ministry and the ordinances of the 
gospel among themselves, the older and 
stronger Congregational churches have 
contributed in the past thirty-six years 
five hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
through the American Home Missionary 
Society, to aid feebler churches in sup- 
At the same time, 


porting the ministry. 
American Congregationalists have given, 
in the past fifty years, one million five 
hundred thousand pounds to send the gos- 


pel to the perishing in other lands. We 
have not computed the amount given by 
these churches to Bible and Tract Socie- 
ties and for Sabbath Schools. This would 
reach to many hundred thousand pounds. 
The voluntary principle has brought forth 
like precious fruits in other denomina- 
tions of Christians in this country, to whom 
it is as dear as to those on whose behalf 
we speak. 

Very early in the settlement of New 
England, attention was given, by her re- 
ligious and patriotic founders, to the in- 
terests of education, both secular and 
Christian ; and under the impulse of that 
enlightened zeal for knowledge, it has 
come to pass that free public schools, for 
the masses, supported mainly by taxa- 
tion, imposed directly by the people ; and 
higher institutions for a more liberal edu- 
cation, in part endowed by the State, but 
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mainly supported by private munificence, 
have kept pace with our ever expanding 
population. Affiliated with the Congre- 
gational body there are now thirteen 
colleges, and six seminaries for theological 
training. Believing that not only the sta- 
bility of republican institutions, and the 
maintenance of public virtue and order, but 
the purity and efficiency of the churches 
of Christ, depend upon the general intel- 
ligence of the people, the body of Chris- 
tians for whom we speak have ever been 
watchful for the education of the masses 
of society. This watchfulness has been 
the more demanded by reason of the 
growing emigration to this country from 
Great Britain and the continent of Eu- 
rope. Indeed, were this necessary, we 
might honorably appeal to the Christians 
of England and of continental Europe, in 
behalf of religious and educational insti- 
tutions which here provide for their own 
emigrating poor. Thus Christ’s peculiar 
work of caring for the poor, the ignorant, 
and the neglected, is made common to us 
all; and in that work we have fellowship 
with our brethren beyond the sea. 

We are happy to assure you, also, of 
our fellowship with you in labors for hu- 
man freedom and the rights of man. It 
was mainly under the influence of relig- 
ious sentiment that those Northern States 
of our Union which had inherited slavery 
as a colonial deposit from British com- 
merce, abolished slavery upon their soil, 
many years before the memorable action 
of the Parliament of Great Britain, abol- 
ishing the African Slave Trade. In that . 
early hostility to slavery the recognized 
leaders of Congregationalism—a Hopkins, 
an Edwards the second—bore an earnest 
and illustrious part. And though since 
slavery had retired beyond the political 
control of the people of the North, and 
was strengthening itself within the en- 
trenchments of Southern State laws, for 
its audacious attempt to control or to sub- 
vert the national government, there have 
been, in the Congregational ministry and 
churches, apologists for moral inaction 
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toward the system, if not for the system 
itself; yet Congregationalists, as a body, 
have been true, and firm, and constant in 
opposing this monstrous iniquity with the 
testimony of the pulpit, the platform, the 
convention and the press, and in arousing 
the nation to resist its stealthy advances. 
Again and again have our local associa- 
tions of ministers and churches uttered 
their concentrated denunciations of slavery 
and its abettors; and the last occasional 
convention, at Albany, in 1852, repre- 
senting the spirit of the whole denomina- 
tion, issued this solemn deliverance : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, it is the tendency of the Gospel, 
wherever it is preached in its purity, to correct 
all social evils, and to destroy sin in all its 
forms; and that it is the duty of Missionary 
Societies to grant aid to churches in slave- 
holding States, in the support of such minis- 
ters only as shall so preach the Gospel, and 
inculcate the principles and application of 
Gospel discipline, that, with the blessing of 
God, it shall have its full effect in awakening 
and enlightening the moral sense in regard to 
slavery, and in bringing to pass the speedy 
abolition of that stupendous wrong; and that, 
wherever a minister is not permitted so to 
preach, he should, in accordance with the 
directions of Christ, in such cases, ‘ depart 
out of that city.” 


At the call of the government upon 
loyal citizens for the defence of the coun- 
try against the slaveholder’s insurrection, 
the Congregational churches furnished 
thousands of volunteers for the army, and 


scores of ministers as chaplains. That 
element in our army—if not also the vast 
preponderating spirit of the army—is one 
that will make this war a grand providen- 
tial crusade in the name of freedom and 
humanity. Already Congress and the 
President have inscribed Liberty and 
Justice upon the flag of the nation. And 
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we trust that when our day of trial and 
conflict is over, the American Congrega- 
tional Union will find in the emancipated 
South a field for its endeavors which 
hitherto has been barred against it. In 
this conflict of a free and Christian civi- 
lization with the barbarism of slavery, 
we have waited and longed for some 
expression from Christian brethren in 
England, of sympathy and moral support 
for the cause of Order, of Right, of Free- 
dom; some echo of the noble and cheer- 
ing sentiments of Count Agénor de Gas- 
parin, from France. And we are sure 
that the community of interest in behalf 
of Religious Liberty which moves us to 
send over the sea our congratulations, 
our prayers, our hopes for that good old 
cause which you of England have this 
year vivified before your nation and the 
world, will draw your hearts to us in 
that kindred cause of human freedom 
which we now bear aloft in the arms of 
prayer and hope, amid the shock of battle. 
In these great interests of humanity the 
heirs of the Pilgrim Fathers of 1620 and 
of the Nonconformists of 1662, cannot 
but be one. One with you, therefore, in 
the hallowed memories of the past, in the 
duties and conflicts of the present, in the 
hopes and aims of the future, one with 
you in Christ and for humanity, we sub- 
scribe ourselves, 

Your brethren in the faith and liberty 
of the gospel, 


JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Ch., N. Y. 


WM. IVES BUDINGTON, 
Pastor of the Clinton Avenue Ch., Brooklyn. 


DAVID B. COE, 
Sec. of the American Home Miss. Soc , N. Y. 


New York, Jury 4, 1862. 
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(From the American Baptist Almanac for 1863.) 
STATISTICS OF REGULAR BAPTISTS IN NORTH AMERICA FOR 1861. 
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Arkansas,-cocccccscccccscccsccccecccsssecccccccscees 
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California, ...ccccccccecocccccccccsccccccccccccccccce 
CONNECticut, ..ccccccccccccccccscscsccccsscsccssecece 
Delaware, ..ccccccccscccce -cocccccccscccccccccccccce 
District of Columbia,...cccccccccccccscccscccseccsccs 


Florida,..ccciccccccccscccccccsccecccccssscccescsocece 


P<} 


Georgia,..cccrcccccccccccscecvcescccccccessecccsvecs 

TILinois, .cccccccccccccccsccs Por err 

Indiana,......-.06 

Indian Territory,*. 

Towa,.cccccceces 

Kansas,.... 

Kentucky,.ccccceccccccseccsce 

Louisiana, .ccccccccsccccccecescccccesccccssecccscece 

Maine, ...cccccccccccscccccccccscccccccccscccccccece 

Maryland,....cescccccccccccccccecsccccececccssocecs 

Massachusetts, .cccccecccccccccccccscccccccccevesene 

Michigan,..ccccccccccccsseccvcccccscccesscccescecoes 

Minnesota,..cc.coccscccccssccccssccccsceccvecesevece 

Mississippi,...ceccsecccecccccecccccssccetecccssececs 

PRISSOUTL, 006.0.ccccccccecece cecccccvcccccscesocesecese 

Nebraska,..cccccccccccccsccccccccccccesccccccccccocs 

New Hampshire,..ccccoccscccccssccccccccssccccscccs 

New Jersey,..ccces secccccsecccccssccssccccsccssccces 

New York,-cccccccccccccccccccccccvescvsccsscccsocs 

North Carolina,...ccccccccccccccccccccccvcccsccesecs 
iO, eccccccece ee cvccccccceccccccrcccccce 

Oregon,...... 

Pennsylvania,... 

Rhode Island,.. 

South Carolina,..... 

Tennessee, .cccccccccccscces ec ccccccccccecccces 

TOZAG, oc cccccecccccceceecccccocccccecccesecveccecose 

Vermont, ..ccrccccccccccccsccccecccccccsccescccsccece 

Virginia, ...cccccccsecccccsscccrcccccsccccecssccesecs 

WISCONSIN, .....ccccsccccccccccscccccsccccccesscccens 

German and Dutch Churches in the United States,.... 

Swedish Churches in the United States,*...+ssesseeee 

Welsh Churches in the United States,*....sccceccecee 34 tees 


Total in the United States,...scecsescccsseceses| 088) 12,648)8,118)1,035/69,073 


Nova Scotia,...ccccccccccccccccscccccesccccccccecccs 142) 74 7} 533 
New Brunswick,.cccccccscccccccscccscccsccccscescces 125} 70) 19) 359 
Catnada,..ccrcccccccccccccccccveccsccccssccccscesece 242) 165) 35) 606 
West India Islands,*..cccsccccccccccccccccsccesscece 205) 164 42) 1,000 


Total in North America,..ssssesesccscescoesees 13,362/8,481|1,138|71,571 



































OTHER DENOMINATIONS THAT PRACTICE IMMERSION, 





Anti-Mission Baptists,*.....cccscccccececcccceveceee| 180] 1,800] 850] .-2-| eee 
Free-Will Baptists,...cccccccccsecccccescoscessscees| 142 186} 2,033 
Six-Principle Baptists,*..ccc.scccccccccsscerecceccees| oe 8] 16] coon] eoee 
Seventh-Day Baptists,...ccecscccceccccecsccecccesecs 4| sees 
Church of God, (Winebrennarians)*.....ss..+escceeeee cece] cece 
Disciples, (Campbellites)*....cccceccsecccccccocccees 2,000} .204| sooo 


Tunkers,®. o.ccccsecccvcccccccsscccccccccccccrecececs eee nes 




















* In the cases thus marked, we have failed to secure any reliable intelligence upon which to base an esti- 
mate as to present numbers, owing to the confusion arising from our National troubles. We have therefore 
inserted the figures of last year. 
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A PORTABLE CHAPEL, OK CHURCH. 


On the opposite page we present our 
readers with an engraving —not of a 
church, precisely, but with the model of 
a building for achurch. It is a perspec- 
tive view of a portable chapel; adapted 
especially to new communities, where 
population is sparse, and centers are not 
fixed. ‘This structure is inexpensive, 
easily reared, and as easily taken down 
and moved any distance, and then re- 
erected without injury, and with but very 
little labor. The patentees of this model 
say of it, “ that it is 16 by 32 feet on the 
ground floor. It will seat a hundred per- 
sons with as much comfort as any city 
church. Size and style can be varied 
according to the number of seats required, 
or the taste of the parties purchasing such 
a building. It is admirably suited to the 
wants of a small rural society from its 
cheapness; and by trailing wood-bine 
over its exterior, and adding a few sim- 
ple ornaments to the interior, it could be 
made to exceed in neatness and beauty 
many a costly meeting house.” This 
building has twelve feet posts, open to the 
ridge pole inside. It has thorough ven- 
tilation, and is painted inside and out. It 
is built in sections so as easily to be put 
together or taken apart. Its weight, all 
complete is about four and a half to five 
tons. It will be delivered in perfect con- 
dition, at Chicago or other accessible 
points for the sum of THREE HUNDRED 
AND EIGHTY-FOUR DOLLARS. 

The patentees have many models of 
small dwelling houses, workmen’s houses, 
tool houses, school, carriage and fruit 
houses, barracks, hospitals, &c. They say 
that “ the construction of these buildings 
is so simple that two or three men, with- 
out mechanical knowledge, or experience 
in building, can set up one of them in less 
than THREE HOURS: and with equal ease 
the same number of men can take it down, 


remove it to another locality, and re- 
build it without additional material. In- 
deed, should necessity or convenience 
require, a complete dwelling house can 
be erected and be prepared for family 
use, in a single night, with scarcely a tithe 
of the deliberation or labor expended to 
build the meanest shanty.” 

It is supposed that there are many 
places where chapels of the size, style, 
and movable quality of that herein named 
would exactly meet the wants of such 
places, if they were ready to unite in se- 
curing a neat, simple place of worship. 
The expense might not be beyond their 
possibilities. It is quickly secured, and 
easily transferred to another locality or 
changed into a school house or dwelling, 
or into permanency as a vestry when out- 
grown asa sanctuary. The sections can 
be doubled without a large outlay; then 
they are very warm in winter. So each 
section of the roof can be shingled instead 
of being battened, and thus more effectu- 
ally secure tightness and warmth. We 
understand by the parties in charge, that 
while they can enlarge to almost any ex- 
tent on the plan here given, still they do 
not recommend it, especially in the direc- 
tion of the width. Its length may be in- 
creased to any extent desired, but the in- 
crease in width adds much to the expense 
and weight, and hence to the difficulty of 
construction, and especially to the in- 
creased expense of transportation. The 
roof here is at “half pitch,” and roof 
boards are all one length. For any fur- 
ther particulars, or for any negotiations 
we must refer our readers to the gentle- 
manly proprietors and patentees. Ad- 
dress D. N. Skillings, No. 101 State St., 
Boston, or 108 Wall street, New York, 
(office of Mailler, Lord & Quereau,) or 
Flint & Hall, No. 6 Central St., Boston, 
Ms., or 114 Wall St., New York. 
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John Barnard. 


JOHN BARNARD : 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL FRAGMENT. 


FURNISHED AND PREFACED BY REY. 8S. J. SPAULDING, NEWBURYPORT, MS. 


Joun Barnarp was the son of Rev. 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Price) Barnard, of 
Andover, and the grandson of Francis 
Barnard, of Hadley, Ms. He was born 
(on the authority of his own MSS.) in the 
North Parish, Andover, Dec. 14, 1690.) 
He graduated at Harvard College, in 1709. 
For two or three years he taught the Gram- 
mar School at Andover. March 25, 1712, 
he*® commenced instruction in the Grammar 
School at Salem. From the latter place he 
removed to Boston, Aug. 25, 1713, and was 
a teacher in the North Grammar School of 
that town until he removed to Andover. 

Immediately upon the death of his father 
he was thought of as his successor ; and on 
the 16th of December, 1718, he was in- 
vited to settle in the gospel ministry, in the 
North Parish. He began to preach, as 
settled minister, the first Sabbath in Jan- 
uary, 1719, and was ordained on the 8th of 
April following. 

At the ordination, Rev. Mr. Capen, of 
Topsfield, gave the charge; Rev. Mr. Ste- 
vens, of Charlestown, gave the right hand 
of fellowship; Rev. Thomas Symmes, of 
Boxford, East Parish, preached the sermon ; 
Rev. Mr. Rogers and Rev. Mr. Phillips 
assisted in prayer. Mr. Barnard died June 
14, 1758, aged 68 years. 

“Mr, Barnard was a good classical scho- 
lar ; and after his settlement in the ministry, 
prepared many pupils for college. His piety, 
gentleness, and pleasantry, his faithfulness 
and assiduity in the discharge of ministe- 
rial duty, and the interest which he took in 
promoting the peace and improvement of 
his people, procured their love and confi- 
dence. As a preacher, and as a counsellor 
in the churches, he was very highly re- 
spected. His sound understanding, hospi- 
tality, benevolence and urbanity, gained 





1 Sprague says, Feb. 26, 1690. 
2 Not “ Rey. John Barnard, afterwards of Marble- 
head,’ as Felt says, Annals of Salem, p. 854. 


the esteem of a large circle of friends and 
acquaintances. He lived in much inti- 
macy and friendship with Rev. Mr. Phil- 
lips, of the South Parish, and they mu- 
tually contributed to the good order, peace 
and harmony of the town. Mr. Phillips, 
in the preface to a funeral sermon of Abiel 
Abbot, preached by Mr. Barnard, in 1739, 
says :””—[Rev. A. Abbot, D.D.] 

‘*As for the present worthy pastor of 
the flock of Christ in the North Parish, 
although he be not willing that any enco- 
mium should be given of him, but, like his 
venerable father before him, professes him- 
self content, provided he may do some ser- 
vice in the world, and pass through it with- 
out contempt; yet, I cannot forbear saying, 
that he is so well known and approved that 
he stands in no need at all of a word of 
recommendation from any man whatever.” 
He adds, “If I may be allowed to speak 
the truth, I shall go on to say, that I esteem 
myself not much less happy in this, his 
son, who ministers before God and to his 
people, not only in his father’s place, but 
also makes good, so far, I suppose, as any 
man can, his father’s ground; I said I 
esteem myself happy in him ; for we have 
been, now for more than twenty years past, 
laboring in this town (though not properly 
as colleagues, yet) as good neighbors and cor- 
dial brethren; which, let others think as 
meanly of as they please, yet we look upon 
it as an article essential to the comfort and 
happiness of our lives; and I do the rather 
make mention of this thing, because I would 
from hence take occasion, both thankfully 
to acknowledge the smiles of heaven in that 
harmony and brotherly love which have 
hitherto subsisted between us, and to be- 
wail it, that there is too much reason to 
think that there is not so good understand- 
ing between ministers of some towns as 
might be wished for. Will the God of 
love and peace be pleased to grant that this 
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happy union, which is so much our strength 
and beauty, may be preserved and estab- 
lished, to our comfort and the people’s edi- 
fication. And may all such who are the 
people’s instructors, and especially who are 
pastors in the same town, frequently visit 
each other, and be perfectly joined together 
in the same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment, as it becomes all such who not only 
serve the same Master, but even style them- 
selves the bridegroom’s friends and ambas- 
sadors for Christ !”’ 

Mr. Barnard published a sermon preached 
at the ordination of Rev. Timothy Walker, 
Concord, N. H., Nov. 18, 1730; a sermon 
preached at the funeral of Mr. Abiel Abbot, 
who died May 29, 1739, aged 23 years. 
He was son of Dea. John Abbot, and 
graduated at Harvard College, 1737. Elec- 
tion Sermon for 1746. 
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Mr. Barnard married, Oct. 20, 1715, Sarah 
Martyn, daughter of Edward and —— Martyn, 
of Boston. The names of their children were: 


1. Thomas, born Aug. 1716, at Boston, Ms.; 
baptized Aug. 20, 1716 ; graduated H. C. 1732 § 
ordained at Newbury, Jan. 31, 1739; dismissed 
Jan. 15, 1751; ordained at Salem, Sept. 17, 
1755 ; died Aug. 15, 1776. 

2. Sarah, born April 28, 1719, at Andover ; 
baptized May 3d, 1719; died May 18, 1719. 

3. Edward, born at Andover, June 15, 1720; 
graduated H. C. 1736; ordained at Haverhill, 
April 27, 1743; died Jan. 26, 1774. 

4, John, born at Andover, April 19, 1723; 
died Oct. 4, 1739, in his fourth year at H. C. 

5. Sarah, born at Andover, Aug. 9, 1727; 
married Rev. John Tucker, D.D., of Newbury. 

6. Elizabeth, born at Andover, June 16, 
1732; died Aug. 8, 1732. 

7. Elizabeth, born at Andover, Dec. 20, 1735; 
died Sept. 21, 1736. 


MEMORANDA. 


I removed from Salem to Boston, Au- 
gust 25, 1713. Entered into ye School 
ye 26th—took up my quarters at Mrs. 
Hope. Olivers in whose house I lived 2 
years and 2 months very Happily. She 
being a very pious, Ingenious and obliging 
Gentlewoman. 

Anno 1715 I was married Oct. 20th to 
Sarah Martyn, quam Christo prius Con- 
nubio Spirituali et eterno Junctam: Sic, 
quam mihi, haud Temere Credo. 

My son Thomas was born on Thurs- 
day Aug. 17th 1716 about 3 o’clock in 
the morning at my Father Martyn’s, given 
up to God (and I hope sincerely) in Bap- 
tism August 20th. I pray God the Child 
may live, and live to God. Oh that he 
might be blessed indeed. God has put a 
new charge into my hands, O that I might 
have grace to be faithful in it! My child 
has derived from me a defiled nature, 
Lord help me to be very much concerned, 
that he may have a clean Heart. 

My Brother Theodore was married 
April 30th anno 1717. 

My Father Martyn died Feb. 5, 1717-8 
about 10 o'clock in the morning; in him I 
lost a ‘Tender helpful Father, and Friend: 
But what shall I say? Thou Lord hast 
done it, and I must forever be Dumb and 
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not open my mouth. Be still and know 
that Tam God. Psalm 46, 10. 

He wasa very Pious Gentleman. Emi- 
nent and remarkable for Family Govern- 
ment and Religion, the Sanctification of 
the Sabbath, in his own House, and the 
House of God; I think I never saw a 
greater Instance of a Holy Deportment in 
public Worship. He was public spiritted 
and denyed himself very much, many 
‘Times to serve others, was a very accurate 
merchant, more than ordinary quick, and 
Expeditious in Casting up accounts. Was 
one of a Good Temper, very rarely out of 
Humour, excelled in Patience under the 
obloquy of People, which those who serve 
in any Public Capacity Generally if not 
always suffer, if Faithful to their Trust. 

My Daughter Sarah was born at Ando- 
ver April 28th 1719, upon Tuesday about 
11 o’clock in the forenoon. Baptized the 
next Sabbath, viz. May 3d, and Died May 
18th of Convulsion fitts. Lord give me a 
name better'than yt of Son and Daughter, 
and give me the assurance of such a name. 

My son Edward was born June 15, 
1720, was baptized the Sabbath follow- 
ing. God give me Grace to bring Him 
up in the Nurture and Admonition of the 
Lord. 
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My Brother-in-Law Edward Martyn 
dyed of ye small-pox September A. D. 
1721. 

Several Families in Andover were vis- 
ited with ye small-pox ye Latter end of 
Dec 1721 of which distemper There Dyed 
Deacon Barker, Stephen Barker, James 
Black and his wife, Joseph Dana son 
of Francis Dana: Lord stay thy hand, 
say it is enough. 

The wife of Jacob Tyler and their 
child and Ebenezr King dyed of above 
sd distemper the same year. 

My son John was Born ona Fryday 
April 19 in 1723 § after 2 in the after- 
noon, was Baptised April 21. Another 
singular mercy is conferred upon me and 
more duty expected from me. 

My Brother Theodore * dyed Feb. 16th 
1724-5 at about 10 o’clock in ye Evening 
having almost completed ye 33d year of 
his age. He lay sick but about 6 days, 
he left a wife and‘3 small children. The 
Eldest but a little above six years old. 
He gave me good satisfaction before he 
dyed as to ye state of his Soul and I 
mourn not without hope. I have no nat- 
urall Fathr Mothr Brothr nor Sistr upon 
earth, but am left alone: but I shall not 
be alone for ye father he is with me. 
Lord help me to improve this dispensa- 
tion aright. Quicken me hereby to pre- 
pare for death. My Brothrs have been 
short-lived ; I wd not depend upon a long 
one. Lord satisfy me with life whether 
longer or shorter, and show me thy salva- 
tion. 

My son John had a fit of sickness Janry 
the Latter end anno 1724-5 and another 
in Febry ye same year in both which he 
was brought near to death but God gra- 
ciously raised ye child. Ob that 1 may 
Live more to God’s Glory for his mercy. 

The Reverend Mr Thomas Symes, Pas- 
tor of the Church at Bradford, dyed Oct. 
6th, 1725 (of a scorbutick dropsicall dis- 
temper) in the 48th year of his age and 





8 He was father-in-law of Hon. Samuel Phillips, of 
Andover, one of the founders of Phillips Academy in 
that town. 
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the 17th of his Ministry in that Town. 
He was an Ingenious Gentleman, a well 
accomplished Faithfull Successfull Minis- 
ter—he left a widow 8 children and some 
of ym young. Your fathrs where are 
they and ye Prophets do they live for- 
ever? This part of ye Province is much 
darkened and empoverished by ye extinc- 
tion of such a Burning and Shining Light 
and well Instructed Scribe. Lord help 
me to fulfill my ministry and Let me ke 
ready for ye giving up of my acct as thy 
Servt Symes was. 

The same month and year dyed that 
Generous usefull Gentleman and my Sin- 
gularly good friend Major Stephen Sewall 
of Salem. 

My Daughter Sarah was Born on a 
Wednesday about 12 o’clock in ye Day, 
August 9th 1727. Baptised Aug. 13. 

13 Feb. 1727-8 Dyed the Learned and 
Pious Dr Cotton Mather of Boston in the 
66 year of his age and 47 of his ministry. 
He died with a Heavenly composure of 
Soul Rejoicing in hope of the Glory of 


God. My Father my Father the Chariots 
of Israel and the Horsemen thereof. 

My Daughter Elizabeth was born Thurs- 
day June 16th 1732 abt 9 o'clock in the 


evening, baptised June 18th. The Lord 
help me to be duly concerned for ye child’s 
Salvation. 

Aug. 8, 1732, Dyed my Daughter Eliza- 
beth a little past 6 in ye morning being 
7 Weeks and 3 days old, and having been 
sick above 6 weeks. ; 

My Daughter Elizabeth was born Sat- 
urday Decr 20th 1735, about 8 o’clock in 
ye evening: May He who has given her 
to me make Her his and if He spare her 
life help me to bring her up (if I have 
opportunity) in ye Nurture and Admoni- 
tion of the Lord:—and give her an edu- 
cation suitable to her holy Dedication— 
dyed of Convulsion Fits Sept. 21, 1736, 
being just 9 months and 1 day old. She 
dyed about one Hour and a quarter after 
her Cousin Hannah Barnard who died of 
ye Feaver and Sore Throat having en- 
tered the Thirteenth year of her Age. 
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Lord help me to Sanctify thy name under 
these affecting visitations. 

My Dear and hopeful Son John died at 
Home Oct. 4, 1739 aged a Little more 
than 16 years and 5 months. He dyed of 
a Feavr and Flux—the Tenth day after 
he was seized therewith. He had entered 
his Fourth year at College. He was dili- 
gent in his Studies there and I doubt 
used too close an application, was well be- 
loved by his Tutor and universally so by 
the students. . He was of a good Temper 
and blameless life remarkable for his Mod- 
esty and Contempt of the Gayieties of 
Dress. Tho his Faintness and pains were 
very great upon his sick Bed yet he bore 
them with admirable Patience, assured 
me of his willingness to submit to ye will 
of God, of his Hope of Salvation built 
upon Christ, had his reason bright till 
about 12 Hours before He Expired. The 
ways of God are past finding out! but I 
know this, that when Clouds and Dark- 
ness are round about Thee Justice and 
Judgement are the Habitation of thy 
Throne. I desire to Gloryfy God by 
resignation to his Will and that This Sor- 
rowful providence may be for the Ever- 
lasting good of me and mine. My child 
bid fair had his Days been prolonged, to 
have served Christ and his Chh. in the 
ministry, but what shall I say? Christ 
can carry on his work without the help of 
me or mine. 

My Mother in Law Mrs. Lydia Bar- 
nard dyed at Charlestown August 1743, 
after she had been my Father’s widow 
almost 25 years. was interd at Catubridge. 
My Sister Barnard of Salem dyed August 
Latter end, 1743, was Interd Sept. 2. up- 
on Fryday. 


MEMORANDA QUOTIDIANA—1718. 

July 27, Sabbath. I rise this morning 
in Health of Body, but how is it with my 
Soul ? are all things in my Soul in Good 
order? There is much Sin in me indeed, 
and I would Loathe my self for it. But I 
am not without some Comfortable Hopes, 
that the cure of my distempered soul is be- 
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gun, and I wish it might go on apace. I 
will therefore Lye at the Pool of Bethesda 
for my cure. I will this day repair to the 
waters of the Sanctuary. But which of 
all my distempers shall I this day seek for 
a cure of? I have infinite cause to be 
solicitous that all the Dyseases of my soul 
may be healed, but I will single out one 
to which I will have a more particular 
reference when before the great Physician 
this Day, viz. my Pride which exalts self 
against God, has a Train of sins following 
of it and is very uncomfortable to my poor 
soul. I hope I have truly taken pains to 
kill this sin in me, but yet it Lives, and 
sometimes Prevails in me to my Confusion 
and Shame. O, my Saviour engage with 
me against thy great enemy and mine, 
make me meek and Lowly in Heart. Let 
me be more like Thyself. 

July 28, a.m. I bless God I have been 
enabled cheerfully, without yt darkness I 
have sometimes met with in my Business, 
to go through ye Bu-iness of this fore- 
noon; if God give Light, who can cause 
darkness ? Though my employment has 
but slender gains attending of it, yet I 
would thank my great Sovereign that I 
have the Opportunity to do some service 
for his name and my Generation if he be 
pleased to give me a heart set for his 
glory and ye Good of those under my 
care, I think I should esteem my Calling 
upon these considerations highly eligible 
and Delectable. O my God do thou, who 
hast given me my Post give me a Heart 
exceedingly inclined to be serviceable 
therein, and give me success. Help me 
to go through Discouragements which I 
meet, with courage and comfort. Help 
me to do my best and to leave events to 
thy self. 

P.M. I bless God that I have been 
restrained by his Grace this afternoon 
From those Frames .to which I am so 
much inclined by my natural Temper 
and my business. I Hope it has proceed- 
ed from my Trust in God. The Lord will 
keep him in peace whose mind is stayed 
upon Him. 
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July 29. I leave my Bed somewt early 
this morning to seek God. Natural sleep 
is not the proper refreshment of the soul, 
my better part: I would be concerned 
that my spiritual part might have rest. 
But where is this to be found but in God; 
This world is not its rest because finite and 
polluted. But in God there is enough to 
fill every desire, and satisfy every Craving. 
In Him is enough to dry up every Tear, 
and Hush every Fear. The morning I 
esteem the most suitable time in the day 
For prayer and Reading and meditation 
because my mind I find more lively than 
at other times, nor so charged with world- 
ly business and cares: then it is fitter to 
entertain the Great God and Converse 
with Him. I suppose David found it so 
who resolves upon seeking God early. 
“ My voice shalt thou hear in the morning.” 
Aurora Gratiis amica. 

July 31. How prone am I to be out of 
frame! My Passions, my Passions, those 
unwashed Dogs as one justly calls them, 
enslave my Poor Soul. O my Saviour 
free me from their Dominion and Tyran- 
ny: if thou make me free then I shall be 
free indeed. Help me to live more by 
Truth and then the Things of this world 
will make but small Impression upon me. 
I would loathe my evil Frames, and Fly 
to ye Blood of the Covenant for the par- 
don or them. O Spirit of Truth and 
grace give me an ascendent over my Pas- 
sions this day. Let all within me be calm 
and easy. Let me cheerfully go through 
my Business without disturbance and un- 
easiness. 

August 3d. This afternoon I have heard 
a sermon upon the Life of a true Chris- 
tian, viz. That itis a Life hid with Christ 
in God; a Glorious though obscure life it 
was described to be. O that I may be of 
the number of those happy ones who are 
partakers of this, tho. hidden, yet ever- 
lasting life. If I am not mistaken, I should 
prefer this invisible life before the great- 
est Pomp and Grandeur of this world. 
O that I were heartily willing my Saviour 
should do all that for me which he offers 
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to do for sinners. I would Believe, Lord 
help my unbelief. I would forsake all 
sin. O my almighty Saviour help me to 
do it. I am assured Iam Guilty, I want 
a Pardon and a Righteousness. O my 
merciful Saviour wash me with thy blood, 
clothe me with thy Righteousness : Inspire 
me with love to God and my neighbor, 
put all good Frames into me and help me 
to live in God and to God. Let my will 
be swallowed up in the will of God, what- 
ever he commands me help me to do, 
whatever he forbids me to do, help me to 
avoid, whatever he lays upon me help me 
to bear and to get good by. 

I know I must dye, and know not How 
soon my Lord will come. It therefore 
highly concerns me to be always ready. 
It is the Highest Folly in the world to say 
I will next week or next month or next 
year apply my self to ye great work of 
my salvation, when I dont know but the 
Sovereign Lord of my life may require 
my soul of me this night. I will therefore 
(in the strength of Christ) set about my 
great work now, and Labour every day 
For such a frame and Temper of Heart 
and mind as may be suitable for a man 
who is going out of this world to appear 
before a Holy and heart-searching Judge ; 
and to Befriend such a frame I would 
think much upon death, this I am per- 
suaded would be a good Barrier against 
the enemys of my soul, what Impression 
has the world upon a Dying man? 

Oct. 13, 1718. This day about 9 0’ 
clock in the evening my Dear father de- 
parted this life. he was taken by an 
apoplexy the night before, between 9 and 
10 o’clock. He spake but very few words 
which is a very great aggravation of my 
sorrow : had it pleased God to have given 
Him the use of his Tongue, he might have 
spoken something that might have had a 
greatand lasting impression upon my heart, 
but it pleased God it should be otherwise, 


‘and I would adore him under the dis- 


pensation, and begg of Him, powerfully 
to bring to my remembraace what good 
Instructions he gave me in his Health to 
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sanctify to me the great Bereavement that 
I may extract Good out of Evil and fetch 
meat out of the Eater. 

My Father died in the 60th year of his 
age: he lived desired and Dyed lamented 
by all that knew him. He was born at 
Hartford* in Connecticut, from thence his 
father removed to Hadley (when he was 
very young) he was bro’t up in Hadley 
at School till he was fitted for the College 
into weh Society he entered Sophymore. 
After he had taken his first degree, he 
went and kept school at Roxbury for some 
time from thence he removed to Andover, 
and engaged in the work of the Ministry, 
in which place he obtained Grace to be 
faithful to his great Lord & Master for 
more than 36 years. He was by the 
legrned and wise accounted a Gentleman 
of bright natural parts, admired for his 
keen witt, which never transgressed the 

bounds of Modesty, Charity and Purity, 
as was observed, his Judgemt was Solid, 
and his memory Tenacious. Nature laid 


in him a good foundation for learning, 


upon which he improved very considera- 
bly. As to the Latin & Greek Tongue, I 
suppose few in the country Exceeded 
Him: he was well acquainted with the 
Philosophy & Logick in reputation in his 
day: was no stranger to History: but 
could discourse entertainingly of the affairs 
of Kingdoms and Countrys: was a good 
Divine, and an excellent, judicious preach- 
er. I have read over many of his sermons 
and they all to me appear pithy and 
nervous because Scriptural, without any 
solecism as to the method. 

His piety shone bright, and particularly 
that part of it, h's Humility, the light of 
his Doctrine joyned with that of his con- 
versation was indeed very forcible and 
convincing. He was relatively good and 
desirable. A good Pastor, one after God’s 
own Heart, a pleasant, careful Husband, 
a very Tender prudent father, and an 
acceptable Neighbor. 

And now how stupid am I if I get no 





4 Not Hadley, as Dr. Abbot says, Sprague’s An- 
nals, vol. i., p. 198. 
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good by this bereavement. O my God 
teach me out of thy law, and let it be 
good for me thus to be afilicted, let it 
mortify sin, endear Christ to me and 
quicken my meditations on and prepara- 
tions for the Heavenly world. May I re- 
memember My Father and Imitate his 
example. I bless the [Lord] I was born 
of such a Credible and pious father. 

Att the latter end of December follow- 
ing my father’s Death I had a Unanim- 
ous vote excepting one, of the Church, 
and a full vote of the Congregation to 
Sucteed my ever Honrd Father in the 
work of the Ministry among them. My call 
I thot as did my Friends with whom I ad- 
vised was sufficient, my abilities tis true 
are but small, but I may be as good as 
many others whom God is pleased to bless 
and prosper in that Work. I hope He 
will give me Grace and Encrease my 
Gifts if Iam sincere and humble in his 
service. Upon my call ye Small Pox 
broke out in Boston and was likely to 
spread, and I and my wife and children 
had never had it. The people who in- 
vited me were a well disposed people, had 
been under my Father’s Instructions, and 
were unanimous in their choice, if I had 
refused twas likely the parish would have 
broken into factions and parties. My ac- 
cepting seemed to be called for by the 
voice of Providence and accordingly I 
took up with their offer,—wth ye Consent 
of my wife — and about the 12th of Jan- 
uary I moved my family to Andover. 
April 7th, 1719. Tomorrow is the day 
appointed for my solemn separation to 
ye Work of the ministry: and O how 
great a Work it is. Oh my Insufficiency. 
Oh my great unworthiness, to be Imployed 
in that sacred and solemn Work: that 
God should Imploy me in it, me who am 
less than the least of all Saints. To me 
is this Grace given that I should preach 
ye Unsearchable Riches of Christ — That 
I should be a steward of the misteries of 
his kingdom. 

The tho’t swallows me up, I would re- 
nounce self-dependence and rely alto- 
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gether upon the Grace of God thro’ Christ 
to Qualify me for the ministerial Work to 
carry me thro’ the Work and to succeed 
me in it. I know I am nothing, can do 
nothing of myself: Christ is all: Christ 
is all: I would this day be looking unto 
God For Pardon of all my sins in ye blood 
of Christ for acceptance of my person 
and services in his beloved Son. For 
sanctifying Grace, that it would please 
the God of all Grace to take away my 
Filthy Garments and Clothe me with 
Change of rayment that I may be Really 
and inwardly Sanctified, before I am 
Externally dedicated and Sanctified to 
the Work of the Ministry. That I may 
have Grace to receive the weighty charge 
to be Imposed upon me in a suitable man- 
ner with a sense of my own unworthiness, 
Inability to discharge it, with a resolution 
to go on in ye work in ye strength of 
ye Lord. That God would give me Grace 
to be faithful in his service, that after I 
had preached to others I may not bea 
Castaway myself. This is the sum of 
what my petitions are to be. 

May 27 at evening. I have long in- 
termitted writing for which I desire to 
mourn for I have found Benefit in Time 
past by it: it has been a time of Tempt- 
ation and Sloth with me of late, the 
Lord forgive me.—I desire to mourn be- 
fore God for my Sins thro’ the day Past. 
Especially my Idleness, and the Sin that 
has attended my Conference with one in 
the family. I find it a hard thing to Con- 
tend and not sin. For time to come I 
purpose to be more sparing of speaking 
and to keep a Watch upon the Door of 
my Mouth and to be more Careful to 
avoid temptation. 

May 28,1719. I have found my Heart 
something more heavenly this day than 
of late, and a greater disposition to spend 
my Time well. I thank God for it. I 
have one difficulty to Encounter with 
and it is the more formidable because it 
falls out in the Beginning of my Ministry. 
There is like to be some difficulty in the 
admission of the first I propound to the 
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Church. O my Savr give me wisdom to 
manage that affair as I ought to do; ac- 
quaint me, O glorious head of the Church 
with my duty in the affair of admitting 
that person, I am a Child and want dis- 
cretion exeeedingly. 

Sab. M. I find my heart very cold; I 
have been of late to free with the world, 
too formal in closet duties. Blow Oh 
North wind, come Oh South, this day 
Blow upon my Garden that the Juices 
may flow and my Beloved come and eat 
his Pleasant feast. I purpose to be more 
exact as to my Retirements yn I have 
been; to spend as much Time in my 
Closet and study as ever I can. 

Sep. 1720. I find myself assaulted © 
wth Temptations. I am tempted to be 
slack and remiss in ye work to which I 
am Solemnly Separated, I am ready to 
be idle and neglect my studies many times 
to put off preparations for the Sabbath to 
ye Latter end of ye Week. I am ready 
to Entertain objections against visiting. 
Iam prone to be off my Guard and lay 
aside Gravity. Iam apt to be Cowardly 
and to decline reproving sin privately 
and in public and putting persons upon 
their duty by private application. I would 
be Humbled for my sins ys day and go to 
Christ for Pardon and Grace to enable 
me to Discharge all Ministerial Duties for 
Time to come. This afternoon I purpose 
in the Strength of the Lord to Set about 
a Reformation. 

Jan. 16, 1721. 


I am encompassed with 
Snares, my Tongue is apt to entangle and 


expose me. I am Ready to be too free 
in ye use of it—to speak my mind too 
freely. By Divine Grace I propose to be 
more Reserved and to speak as little 
as may Consist wth Duty. I find my 
mind is easier wn I speak less; my Honrd 
Father, now with Christ was excellent for 
ye Governt of ye Tongue. He was Re- 
served and therefore Gave no offence. 
He always seemed to Speak wt he had 
before weighed well; the Lord help me 
to Imitate Him in this, as well as his other 
Shining Virtues. 
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Janry 4,1721-22. God is calling aloud 
upon me to Prepare for Death; he has 
been Pleased to send ye Small Pox into 
ye Town of which several are sick and 5 
have dyed. Capt. Barker died yesterday. 
My Flesh Trembles for fear of ye Lord 
and I am afraid of His judgments; when 
there is so much Mortality in ye Neigh- 
bourhood it would be very Sinful if I 
should not Think of my own death and 
be quickened to Prepare for it. Good 
Lord give me Grace to doso. I would 
have mine eyes to ye Great Preserver of 
men in this Time of Peril, and Trust in 
Him for Preservation. I know if I am 
under ye shadow of ye Almighty then 
I shall. If it be ordained by God that 
I must be visited with ye sore distem- 
per, ye will of ye Lord be done. But I 
would Pray that my sins may not Lie 
down with me upon my sick bed. Let 
ym be Pardoned and let me have ye as- 
surance of it and a sick bed, yea a death 
bed, will be easy to me. 

Nov. 2, 1725. I purpose by ye Grace 
of God for ye time to come to study 
harder yn I have done; to redeem time 
for visiting my flock, to give myself more 
to my Work yn in time past. I have 
great cause to mourn before ye Lord for 
my mis-spence of precious Time. 

Nov. 3, 1725. This day I set apart for 
Praying wth fasting in my Study. To 
Begg of God more especially to Humble 
me and Break my heart for sin especially 
for ye sins I have been guilty of in 
ye work of ye Ministry, for Grace to 
make me more Diligent in his Service 
and more faithful in all Relations. To 
supplicate God for ye outpouring of his 
spirit upon my flock and children and to 
prepare me for ye Lord’s Supper wh is to 
be administered ye next Sabbath. 

March 16, 1727-8. To-morrow is the 
Lord’s Supper to be administered. I 
Believe it my Duty to prepare therefor, 
and that I may do so I have set apart 
this Day to prepare for that ordinance by 
self examination, Repentance, Reading 
and Prayer. Oh Lord let my Heart be 
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prepared with ye Preparation of the 
Sanctuary, and Let me Receive the Sa- 
crament better than ever yet I have done. 
Let thy Name be more glorified and my 
soul be more advantaged by Communi- 
cating than in Times past. 

May 5, 1728. I am tomorrow to ap- 
proach Christ at his Table.. I have set 
apart this Day to prepare for that Holy 
Duty by self-examination. Renewing my 
Repentance and Faith in Christ and by 
Fasting and Prayers. Lord Grant assis- 
tance in the discharge of this Preparatory 
Work. 

At the close of the above Communion 
Day. This day I sought God in set 
prayers and tho’ I found my heart too dire 
and hard yet I hope I was favoured with 
the influences of the Holy Spirit in Some 
measure. I also Read Mr. Willard upon 
Preparation for the Sacrament and Some- 
thing in Bishop Beveredge—his Private 
Notes on Religion. Renewed the Cove- 
nant according to Mr. Allien’s form and 
concluded with reading the 53 Isai. and 
the 26 and 27 Chapters of Matthew. I 
hope my spending the day in these Devo- 
tions was a means to purify my soul and 
Render me in Some Measure Serious. 

On a blank page following the “ Mem- 
oranda Quotidiana,” are these notes: 

“I removed to Boston 1713.” 

“1715 Married Oc. 20 to Sarah Mar- 
tyn.” 

“©1716 My Son Thomas born at my 
Father Martyn’s.” 


The following account is in the hand- 
writing of Rev. Dr. Tucker, of Newbury, 
son-in-law of Rev. John Barnard : 
“Memorandum of what I have received from 

Madame Barnard’s Estate, since her Death, 

Nov. 23, 1770, and of what I have paid on 

Account of Funeral, &c. 


O. Ten. 
£ d. 


RECEIVED 
From her Draw, .cccceccssecccocces 


From Jno. Hibbard Interest 
From Sam’l Palmer dito.......... 06 
From Nath’! Hibbard Do......... 12 
From Jno Sargent and Jno 

FIARTIG DO secwiccesecsevscoees 10 4 
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From Nath’l Herrick....sseese0.-10 10 
From Nathan Barker......sceeee+34 
From Nehem’h Barker......+e++- 15 
From Joseph Hoyt..-escceseeeees 12 
From Asa Parker....scccsecceses 06 
From Sam’l Clark..<.ccccccceeceel8 
From Sam’l Cole....cccccsseseee 06 
From Mr. Morrill....s.ee.seeeeese 06 


From Bro’t Benj. £78 16s 1ld two 74 
Dols. taken out for Sally & Elsy 


From Dan’l Jaques..ecceseesesees 12 
From —— Merrick....ceseceeeee 06 
From Josh Bartlet....s.secesecees 06 


coooooo eo 


Sr 


PAID 
To Rd. Stickney journey...eseoeees 4 
To Sam’l Muzzy for horse.....eee0. 4 
Miss Fisher for Mourning..........14 
Russel for Assistance.......+202.-00 
Flood for assistance in sickness and 

at Funeral..ccosscoseccoccscecOl 
For use of Pall... .ccccccccsecceeeOl 15 
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For 7 Rings.ccesececessseceseceessa, 10 
Dorcas Noyes for Nursing....+.2+.03 07 
Sexton for dig. Grave....seeereeeee02 00 
Mrs. Richards for Assistance...-+.-00 10 
For mending Chaise broke in Service 
of Funeral...... coccceeeQl 
Capt. Roberts for Wine..-++.++000.02 
Hannah Flanders for ass.....+0+++.00 
Hannah Downer Do.eeeseeeeeeeee (0 
Mr. Stickney for Gloves....eseeee012 
Mr. Marsh for Coffin....esseeeeee 07 
Mr. Carter...cccccccceccccce secveede 
To Bro’r Edw’d, March 7..ee.eee+22 
Mr. Hall, Salem... .<.cccscecccsoeeOS 
To Bro’r Edw’d by his Son, Aug’t 9, 25 
To Bro’r Edw’d Oct’r 1771....+0++.22 
To Bro’r Edw’d at his house May 20 
1772 .0cccevccccecccccccccccscedl 
May 1774 for Grave Stones......+..19 
For trouble and expense in Madam 
Barnard’s Sickness and her Fu- 
NETAl.cccccccccccccsesccccccce 18 


cooao 


SCOmowoeooceoneo 








Pooks of Interest to Congregationalists. 


Joun RoGers: the compiler of the first authorized 
English Bible ; the pioneer of the English Reform- 
ation ; andits first Martyr. Embracing a genea- 
logical account of his family, biographical sketches 
of some of his principal descendants, his own wri- 
tings, etc., etc., by Joseph Lemuel Chester. Lon- 
don: Longman, Green & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill, 
1861. 8vo. pp. 452. Price 14s. 


Mr. Chester—who is an American— 
supposed himself to be a descendant from 
John Rogers, and visited England in the 
expectation of establishing the fact. After 
extended, thorough and minute researches, 
he demonstrated, to his own satisfaction, 
that his own claims, and, in common with 
his own, those of thousands of his New 
England brethren, to the honor of this de- 
scent were unfounded, and that the only 
original account concerning him, which for 
almost three centuries has been held au- 
thentic, is full of discrepancies and errors, 
He also discovered, and in this volume 
undertakes to prove, that to John Rogers 
the world is indebted for the first author- 
ized version of the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular — the basis of all now in use; and 
that he was the pioneer of the Reforma- 
tion in England, as well as its first mar- 
tyr. These affirmations Mr. Chester sup- 
ports with an amount and a kind of proof, 
which we think will make it difficult for 
the future historian either to ignore, or to 


set aside, his conclusions; and which de- 
volves new honor upon the already sainted 
name of the recipient of the first Smithfield 
baptism of fire. 

Mr. Chester particularly sets aside—on 
evidence which is certainly more than mere- 
ly plausible —the claims of Rev. Richard 
Rogers, of Weathersficld, and Rev. John 
Rogers, of Dedham, whose descendants are 
very numerous in New England, to lineal 
descent from the proto-martyr, and as he 
cuts off his own claim by his argument, he 
must at least be conceded to be disinter- 
ested in his conclusion. 

The volume is written with affluent knowl- 
edge, and with great candor and fairness of 
spirit, and its value is enhanced by an ap- 
pendix of official and authentic papers re- 
lating to many of the most important facts 
in the life of the noble man to whose mem- 
ory the volume is so worthy a memorial. 


Tue Works or Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor 
of England, collected and edited by James Sped- 
ding, M. A.. Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., and Doug- 
las Denon Heath. Vol. IV. Boston: Brown & 
Taggard, 1862. 12mo. pp. 483.. 


This fourth volume of this sumptuous 
and accurate edition of the works of this 
great philosopher and civilian, contains the 
Historia Densi et Rari, the Inquisitio de Mag- 
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nete and the Sylva Sylvarum. It is the 
ninth of the set in its time of issue, although 
the fourth in its numbering. It is as full 
of both beauty and value as its predeces- 
sors in the series. 


Tae EcciesiAsticaL History oF NEw ENGLAND ; com- 
prising not only religious, but also moral, and 
other relations, by Joseph B. Felt. Vol. II. Bos- 
ton: Congregational Library Association and Con- 
gregational Board of Publication, 1862. 8vo., pp. 
721 For sale by M. H. Sargent, 18 Cornhill. 


The first volume of this work, issued 
seven years ago, brought down the annals 
of our New England churches to the year 
1648 — twenty-eight years after the settle- 
ment of Plymouth, and eighteen after the 
founding of the Massachusetts Colony. 
This second volume carries forward those 
annals to 1678 — a further period of thirty 
years. It would be difficult to estimate the 
convenience and real value to the student 
of our religious history of such a work as 
this; and though a critic disposed to be 
severe and with a taste for blemishes more 
than beauties, might find material for some 
depreciatory paragraphs, we feel very grate- 
ful to our venerable and venerated friend, 
the author, for his laborious and conscien- 
tious work, and earnestly hope and pray 
that he may be spared to complete an un- 
dertaking of so much public moment. 
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ApsuTant Srzarns. Boston: Massachusetts Sab- 
9 ee Society, Depository No. 13 Cornhill. 
pp. 160. 


This unpretending volume was prepared 
by President Stearns of Amherst College, 
and the manuscript was given to the Sab- 
bath School Society, to be published for 
the benefit of the thousands of our youth 
into whose hands it may fall. It is adorn- 
ed with a beautiful steel engraving of the 
brave young man, whose short life strug- 
gle and eminent success its pages commem- 
orate. There is no book of its kind, known 
to us, so well adapted to do good to the 
large class for whom it is especially de- 
signed as this. We have read it with tear- 
ful interest. It was our pleasure to see 
father and son together in one of their last 
interviews at Annapolis, just before the 
latter embarked for his field of valor, of 
triumph, of quick, happy exit to his glori- 
ous rest. He was a young man of rare 
qualities of mind and of heart, which, to- 
gether formed a character to be loved and 
imitated. 


We have from the American Tract Soci- 
ety of Boston, Uncte Pavt’s STorIEs FOR 
Boys anp Giris; and Lonnie; ovr Lit- 
TLE Lamp—very sweet and useful books. 








Congregutional Hecrology. 


Rev. JASON MORSE, born in Southbridge, 
Ms., March 9, 1821, died in Brimfield, Oct. 14, 
1861; aged 40 years 7 months andddays. He 
was a lineal descendant in the 6th generation 
of Samuel Morse, who came from England in 
1635; settled in Dedham, and then removed 
to Medfield. He was the fourth of the series 
who had borne the name of Jason. His an- 
cestry from generation to generation had be- 
longed to the covenant people of God, and at 
an early age he was himself made the subject 
of Divine grace. 

His youth was spent amid rural scenes, 
upon the farm where his ancestors had lived 
and labored. There he laid the foundation in 
a vigorous constitution for the endurance of 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 
‘His early attainments in the common branch- 
es of education soon attracted attention to him 
as a youth of special promise. Symptoms of 
superior excellence awakened the joy of pa- 
rents, the prayers of his friends, the delight of 


instructors, and the love of all. At the age of 
seventeen he left his father’s house and became 
an apprentice to a shoe-manufacturer, in the 
central village of Southbridge. His moral 
sense, cultivated by parental and Sabbath 
School instruction, had fortified his mind 
against the insidious temptations of the vil- 
lage, which have proved the ruin of many an 
unwary youth. It is singular, that the Trum- 
pet, a Universalist paper, which was weekly 
laid open upon the counter of the shop where 
he worked, thus inviting his attention, was the 
means of leading his mind to greater thought- 
fulness upon the importance of true religion. 
In March, 1839, the cold hand of death was 
laid upon a remarkably lovely and pious youth, 
of sixteen years. Jason Morse and Salem M. 
Plimpton,” (late pastor of the church in Wells 
River, Vt., now Chaplain in the Army) “ were 
engaged to watch by the remains during the 
night. And the evening prayer of the father 
of the deceased youth, was the means of relig- 
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ious awakening to both of these young men. 
Jason’s convictions of sin were unusually pun- 
gent. He saw his utter ruin, his entire hope- 
lessness in himself, and his absolute need of 
Christ. With him, that which some Divines 
have called ‘the Law-work,’ was deep and 
thorough. It was some weeks before light 
dawned upon his mind, and he felt the peace 
and joy of the young convert. Then his views 
of the Gospel’s adaptation to his wants, as a 
sinner, became clear and soul-cheering.” 
(Such is the testimony of the pastor of his 
youth, Rev. Eber Carpenter, of Southbridge.) 

Moved by the Holy Spirit of God to the con- 
viction that by the Ministry of the Word he 
could accomplish most for the honor of the 
Saviour and the good of souls, he entered upon 
the arduous work of preparation. His aca- 
demic studies were pursued chiefly at Monson, 
where he had the honor of standing first in his 
class. As a student at Amherst College he 
sustained a creditable position, and was gradu- 
ated in 1845. It was during his college course 
that, suddenly, and within the brief space of 
two days, his father and his mother were both 
removed from him by death. Well do his 
family friends remember, as he knelt by the 
death-bed of his father, how he poured out his 
soul in prayer, and thanked God for the gift 
of pious parents. 

Left to struggle, as it were, alone, except- 
ing as he was aided by a devoted sister, in ob- 
taining the means of completing his educa- 
tion, he taught school in several towns, in in- 
tervals of study. For six months during his 
junior year at college, he was Principal of the 
Academy in Southampton. After his gradu- 
ation he was assistant teacher for a year in 
the academy at Monson. And yet he com- 
pleted a thorough course at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover in August, 1849. 

From the Theological Seminary he went al- 
most immediately to Brimfield, separated by 
only one township from his native place, and 
there he was ordained Dec. 12, 1849. His 
ministry among this people continued nearly 
twelve years. 

He was a man of strict honesty. He hada 
supreme contempt for everything which is 
mean. In every relation of life he was sincere 
and earnest. He was married Jan. 9, 1850, 
to Miss Abbie Parsons, daughter of Theodore 
Parsons, of Southampton. Deeply was he 
afflicted by her sudden death, which occurred 
July 17, 1852. His second marriage was with 
Miss Sophia Parsons, a sister of his deceased 
wife, on the 29th of Sept, 1853. He left three 
little children, Jason, born Sept. 17, 1857, 
Abbie Parsons, born August 20, 1859, and So- 
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phia, born July 9, 1861. In his domestic re- 
lations he was kind, patient and devoted. 
Notwithstanding the distress of his beloved 
companion, when she saw that the hour of his 
death was drawing near, he calmly said: 
“Now is the time for the triumph of our 
faith.” And when his mind turned to the 
desolate condition in which he was to leave 
his little family, and the need which the mo- 
ther would have of guidance in many a dark 
hour, he exhibited his own faith in the cheer- 
ing remark: ‘The Lord will open the way 
before you.” 

His relations to his Church and Society 
were most happy. And with reason; for there 
were but few pastors in the State who have 
equal claims upon the affections of their peo- 
ple. His excellency consisted not in any one 
striking characteristic, but in the union of all 
those qualities which constitute an efficient 
servant in the Church of Christ. He did not 
undo during the week what he did on the 
Sabbath. He was careful, circumspect in all 
his transactions. A good financier, but not 
parsimonious. He knew how to make him- 
self comfortable, and provide well for his fam- 
ily ; and yet he was public spirited. 

In his ministrations as a preacher, he was 
not learned, yet he was ever scholarly; not 
severely logical, yet methodical and correct ; 
not characterized by exuberance of imagina- 
tion, yet sometimes ornate; not fervid, yet 
alwaysearnest. His people greatly encouraged 
him in his work by providing a Pastor’s Li- 
brary, for the use of himself and of those who 
may have the honor of being his successors. 

As a pastor, he was a bright and shining 
light. He took a deep interest in everything 
which affected his people. The shade trees 
which adorn the public green, the fence which 
protects it, the characteristic neatness and 
beauty of the village, are in no small measure 
a monument to his memory; for he was a man 
of taste, and his influence with reference to 
those things was felt in the community. 

He was identified with the public schools 
of the town. He exerted no small influence 
in establishing an Academy in the village, 
aided by the munificence of a much esteemed 
parishioner, (Samuel A. Hitchcock, Esq.) He 
was honored with the appointment of Trustee, 
not only of this institution, but also of the 
Academy at Monson. He cherished a tender 
regard for the children of his flock. Among 
his last labors was that of inaugurating a 
flourishing Band of Hope. The cause of Tem- 
perance ever had his sympathy and support. 
He labored to secure the social elevation of 
the community in which he lived. And he 
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had a remarkable skill in adapting himself to 
all classes in society. We are told that 
“speech is human, silence is Divine.”? He 
knew when to be silent as well as when to 
speak. He was cautious, judicious; and he 
was beloved by all. 

It may perhaps be said that he had no ene- 
mies. It is true that he had no open enemies; 
and a recognition of this fact, as he testified 
to a brother in the ministry, was to him one 
of the greatest trials of his professional life. 
He remembered the declaration of Ahab, King 
of Israel, concerning Micaiah, the prophet of 
the Lord: “I hate him, for he doth not 
prophecy good concerning me, but evil.” He 
had noted the admonition addressed by the 
blessed Saviour to his disciples, ‘‘ Woe unto 
you when all men shall speak well of you.” 
He was convinced that it was a Scriptural 
doctrine that entire faithfulness in a servant 
of the Lord, will excite against him the oppo- 
sition of the world; and hence the fact that 
there were none who were recognized in the 
community as his enemies, caused him to 
spend days and nights in anxious self-exami- 
nation. It may be that he did not distinguish 
as he should between an open and a secret 
foe. His solicitude in this regard, and his 
faithfulness in making the Bible his standard 
of experience, as well as of faith, are among 
the precious tokens of his honesty and earn- 
estness. 

He published, in 1856, a pamphlet of eighty- 
three pages, entitled ‘* Annals of the Church 
in Brimfield; with Appendixes, showing the 
origin of the churches in Holland, Wales and 
Monson. Also a Map, indicating the resi- 
dences of the early settlers;” which evinces 
abundantly his careful research into the his- 
tory of the town, and his devotion to the in- 
terest of all its inhabitants. 

In 1860 he published a manual of 12 pages, 
with the title: ‘‘ Articles of Faith, Covenant, 
Standing Rules and Catalogue of the Church 
in Brimfield.” 

There were added to the Church from the 
time of his settlement to that of his death 111 
members ; 37 by letter and 74 by profession, 

It cannot be said that there was any gene- 
ral revival of religion in Brimfield during his 
ministry, and yet the Church was constantly 
gaining in spirituality. And there was nota 
year without at least some accretion from the 
world. The Bible Class, held on Monday 
evening, was ever regarded by the pastor as 
his most hopeful field of labor. By a myste- 
rious Providence he was cut off in the midst 
his usefulness. 

Two years before his death, returning from 
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the grave of a beloved sister, he remarked to 
a brother in the ministry: ‘‘I feel that my life 
will be short. My constitution is seriously 
enfeebled by disease. What I do for this peo- 
ple must be done soon. I have labored ten 
years among them, but how little has been 
done ! How many are carelessly living in sin, 
in the neglect of the great salvation! While 
God spares my life, I hope to abound more in 
the work of the Lord than I have done, and 
to seek more earnestly the welfare of the flock 
committed to my care.” 

But death came suddenly at last. Yet it 
did not find him unprepared. Having asked 
his physician as to his condition, he said: 
**Don’t keep anything back ; it will not dis- 
turb me.” 

In view of death heremarked: ‘I need the 
strength of Jesus now. I am perfectly recon- 
ciled to God’s will.” It is an impressive fact 
that one of the last acts of his life was the 
consecration of his infant child to God in the 
sacred seal of the covenant. Already had 
death begun his work, and it was found 
necessary to guide the trembling hand of this 
expiring saint, and, at his own request, a dea- 
con of the Church pronounced for him the sol- 
emn formula of baptism. Here was a triumph 
of faith, not merely with reference to himself, 
but also with reference to his seed. 

When told that, probably, he could not live 
until the morning, his prompt response was: 
“Glory to God.” Thus joyfully he entered 
his eternal home. 

His laborious, yet peaceful and happy life 
is a delightful and happy theme of contempla- 
tion. We look upon the scene. There are 
no deep gorges or mountain cliffs, no broad 
prairies or stately forests, no sweeping torna- 
do or black thunder-cloud, no striking con- 
trasts of light and shade; but an undulating, 
a diversified, a beautiful landscape. Of his 
life we find no unfitting an emblem in the 
quiet village and rural town which were the 
scenes of his labors. 

The funeral services were conducted in the 
meeting-house in Brimfield, Oct. 17th, Rev. 
Mr. Perkins, of Ware, preaching a brief dis- 
course from Rev. ii: 10, ‘Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 


life,” and Rev. Mr. Cushing, of North Brook- 


field, presenting a biographical sketch of the 
deceased, with words of comfort and admoni- 
tion to the afflicted assembly, and offering 
prayer. The thronging people wept around 
his bier, deeply mourning his loss. 


Rev. LEONARD JEWETT died in Hollis, 
N. H., Feb. 16, 1862, aged 74. 
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He was born in Hollis, N. H., Oct. 2, 1787, 
and was the son of Jacob Jewett, of the same 
place. He early manifested a strong desire 
to obtain a liberal education, and by unusual 
energy and economy he succeeded in fitting 
for college at Phillips Academy, at Andover, 
and entered Dartmouth in 1806, and gradua- 
ted in 1810. He afterwards spent a year in 
teaching in Deerfield, Ms., and graduated at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1814. For 
six months he was in the employ of a Ladies’ 
Missionary Society in Western New York. 
For a time he supplied the desk in Hinsdale, 
Ms., where he received a call to settle. He 
also preached for a season in Chester, N. H., 
where he likewise was invited to become the 
pastor. About this time, he was seized with 
a severe hemorrhage of the lungs, which com- 
pelled him for a time to relinquish preaching. 
While in this condition he was invited by Hon. 
Wm. Reed, of Marblehead, to take a voyage 
to St. Petersburgh in one of his vessels, which 
invitation he gladly accepted, and returned 
much improved in health. Afterwards not 
thinking it prudent to assume the full duties 
of a pastor, he preached as stated supply, fora 
time, at Londonderry, Litchfield, So. Merri- 
mack, New Ipswich, Wilton and Roxbury, all 
in N. H. His health was now so far restored 
that he accepted an invitation to settle over 
the church in Temple, N. H., where he was 
installed in March, 1833. He left in 1844, 
after a successful pastorate of 11 years, on ac- 
count of failing health, very much to the re- 
gret of the people of his charge. It was while 
at Temple that he married Miss Sally Rock- 
wood, daughter of Dr. Ebenezer Rockwood, of 
Wilton, N.H., who survives to mourn his loss. 

After leaving this field he immediately re- 
moved to Hollis, his native place, where he 
continued to reside until his death, which oc- 
curred after an illness of only two days. 

Mr. Jewett, in his early ministerial life, be- 
came an invalid, which affected, in a measure, 
his physical energies, but never clouded his 
intellect, nor abated his ardor in his ministe- 
rial work. Though constantly combating dis- 
ease and debility, he never lost sight of his 
mission as an ambassador of Christ. 

Asa preacher, he was always listened to 
with marked attention and respect. His style 
of writing was clear, concise and chaste, and 
his doctrines evangelical. His manner was 
mild and conciliating. His simplicity and 
earnestness always carried the conviction that 
he was a devoted and sincere disciple of his 
Master. Asa whole, his ministry was a suc- 
cessful one, although divided among various 
fields. 
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Like a true man, Mr. Jewett did not feel 
that his usefulness was at an end because 
God had laid him aside from the ministry, 
For eighteen years he was a most valuable 
parishioner. Bringing with him the stores of 
wisdom and experience which he had accum- 
ulated during his labors as a minister, he was 
a most valuable counselor and fellow-helper 
to his pastor. He had rare prudence and dis- 
cretion, seldom making a mistake in judg- 
ment. And he well knew how to make these 
available to his pastors, without seeming to 
be officious or intrusive. His unusual mod- 
esty in all his suggestions, as well as his 
kindness and honest sincerity, always made 
his counsel most welcome. His good judg- 
ment and consistency of character secured 
for him universal confidence. Though not 
rich, he was one of the largest contributors to 
every object of Christian charity in the parish. 
From a principle of duty he lived prudently 
and economically, that he might have the 
more for the Lord’s treasury. In his will he 
made several bequests of some hundreds of 
dollars each, to different benevolent societies. 

His last hours were calm and trustful. His 
disease was of a painful nature, and termina- 
ted less than forty-eight hours after his at- 
tack. He fell asleep on Sabbath morning, at 
2 o’clock, to awake in the likeness of his Mas- 
ter, whose gospel he had long preached, and 
whose character he loved. 


Rev. ISAAC BRIGGS was born in Hali- 
fax, Ms., May 7, 1775, and died in East Mor- 
risania, Westchester Co., New York, Feb. 22, 
1862, in the 87th year of his age. His father, 
Rev. Ephraim Briggs, was, for many years, 
the pastor of the Congregational church in 
Halifax. He had six sons, five of whom en- 
tered the ministry and were settled in New 
England. Isaac was fitted for college under 
his father’s instructions, and graduated at 
Brown University, in 1794, and at the time of 
his decease was the oldest living graduate of 
that Institution. 

He descended from a long line of honored 
and pious ancestors. He was the sixth gen- 
eration, both on his father’s and his mother’s 
side, from ancestors who came to Plymouth 
in the ‘“ May Flower,” and the ‘‘ Fortune,” in 
1620 and 1621. His maternal ancestor, who 
came in the May Flower, died at the age of 
90, the last survivor of that pilgrim band. The 
blanket with which she covered her child 
when she landed, covered Isaac Briggs at his 
baptism, and is still in the family. In the 
family records of these six generations, are 
found the names of fifteen ministers and 
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eight deacons on the mother’s side, and thir- 


teen ministers and three deacons on the fath- 
er’s side. 


Mr. Briggs was first settled as pastor of the 
Congregational church of York, Me., in 1797; 
where he remained eight years. He was then 
called to the pastoral charge of the church in 
Boxford, Ms., a few miles from the Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Andover ; where he remained 
twenty-five years. He left there for Chatham, 
Ms., but a bronchial affection caused him to 
remove from a position of so much sea-coast 
exposure, and he was subsequently settled in 
North Rochester, Ms.; where he remained 
twenty-three years, relinquishing his charge 
in 1858, at the age of 82; having been en- 
gaged in the active labors of the ministry 
more than 60 years, and being at that time 
(with one exception, Dr. Cooley) the oldest 
settled minister in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Briggs was eminently a good and a 
happy man, as well as an able, faithful and 
successful minister of the New Testament. 
His childhood and youth were marked with 
more than common innocence and loveliness. 
Truthful, honest, upright and mirthful, he 
everywhere won confidence and affection. 
Amiable, cheerful and sympathizing, full of 
faith in his Redeemer, and himself a pattern 
of acquiescence and joy in the Divine govern- 
ment, he was admirably fitted for the duties 
of the pastoral office ; and most affectionately 
is he embalmed in the hearts of those to 
whom with so much gentleness and fidelity, 
he administered the consolations and unfold- 
ed the hopes of the Gospel. His preaching 
was clear, instructive and practical ; listened 
to with great interest and profit, by the peo- 
ple of his care, and by the neighboring con- 
gregations to which he frequently ministered. 

He was blessed in his labors with many sea- 
sons of the special effusions of the Spirit, and 
with precious ingatherings into the fold of 
Christ. Especially was his heart interested, 
and his labors unsparing, in the revivals of 
1831, ’82 and ’33, which were so marked and 
powerful in the county where he then resided, 
as well as in other parts of the land. His 
brethren in the ministry always found him a 
kind and efficient helper; and were always 
happy with him at his home ortheirs. His pre- 
sence was highly prized in their associations 
and councils. His prayers, so simple, appro- 
priate and reverential, his friendliness, his 
buoyancy of spirit, his innocent pleasantry, 
his words of encouragement and hope, his 
peace-loving and peace-making demeanor will 
not soon be forgottex. 

Of the great benevolent institutions which 
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came into being during his ministry he was 
the firm friend and the generous patron. 
Works of charity, where most they were 
needed, were his delight ;—unknown often, 
and unheralded by men, but chronicled and 
rewarded, we cannot doubt, by Him who 
seeth in secret. His people in North Roches- 
ter being in moderate circumstances, his ser- 
vices among them for the last years of his 
ministry were, to a certain extent, gratuitous, 
yet rendered with marked fidelity and gratifi- 
cation. Their house of worship, built before 
the Revolution, had become past repair; and 
under the weight of three-score and ten, yet 
with the ardor and perseverance of his youth- 
ful days, he succeeded, by his personal appli- 
cations in Boston, New Bedford and other 
places, in obtaining, in small sums, a suffi- 
cient amount to build them a neat church 
edifice and a parsonage, which will long re- 
main a fitting monument of his devotion to 
his Master’s work. 

Previous to his leaving North Rochester, 
he experienced a severe sickness, which was 
supposed by himself and all to be his last. 
And the testimonies which he then gave of 
his oneness with Christ, and his meetness for 
the heavenly rest, were precious beyond des- 
cription. Christ was his theme, his joy, his 
calm reliance, his unfailing friend; himself, 
‘¢a miserable sinner, saved by grace, and only 
saved as a mariner from a raft—God’s mercy 
in Christ—nothing of his own.”’ The salva- 
tion of his people lay deeply on his heart, es- 
pecially those of them who had hitherto re- 
mained unmoved by all his entreaties. Most 
humbly and importunately did he pray for 
them—for particular individuals and families 
—that as he could preach to them no more, 
his death among them might be blessed of 
God in bringing them to repentance. Sweet 
was his communion with his children, as they 
sat by his bedside, held him by the hand, read 
to him his favorite Scriptures and songs of 
praise, witnessed his composure, his resigna- 
tion, his thankfulness for all the kindness 
shown him, and his anticipations of the joy of 
his Lord, and received his affectionate and 
parting counsels. ‘*WhenI let go my chil- 
dren’s hands,’jhe said, ‘‘ my Saviour’s, will be 
extended to receive me.” 

From this sickness it pleased God to raise 
him up and permit him to lay aside the cares 
and responsibilities which he had so long 
borne, and come gently down to his grave in 
the quiet home of his children, and under 
their fondest watchfulness and care. His 
last sickness was short, but it, was marked 
with all the delightful religious experiences,. 
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the sweet submission, the calm reliance on 
the merits of his Saviour, which attended 
the preceding. Gathering his loved ones 
around him, as the last moments came, 
Christ—his sufferings and death—their only 
hope, and the morning of the resurrection, 
when they should awaken in his likeness, 
were the themes of his valediction. With 
prayers and praises on his lips, thanks to his 
friends, and thanksgivings to his Redeemer, 
he fell asleep. 


Rev. EBEN HILL DORMAN died in 
Swanton, Vt., March 13, 1862, aged 71 years, 
6 months and 28 days. 

He was a son of Samuel and Claramond 
(Hill) Dorman, and: was born in Charlotte, 
Vt., August 15,1790. Without receiving any- 
thing more than a common school education, 
he studied theology with Rev. Holland Weeks 
of Pittsford, and Rev. Lemuel Haynes of Rut- 
land, the celebrated colored preacher, and was 
licensed by the Rutland Association, at Sud- 
bury, June 1, 1814. He was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational churches in Fairfax 
and Georgia, Nov. 15, 1815. Rev. Samuel 
Austin, D.D., of Burlington, preached the 
sermon. A powerful revival speedily followed 
his labors in Georgia, as the result of which 
seventy persons were added to the church. 
In 1823 he was dismissed from the Fairfax 
pastorate, to devote his whole time to the 
church in Georgia, but continued his labors 
in the latter place only tili Nov. 15, 1824, 
when he was dismissed. He was installed 
pastor of the Congregational church in Swan- 
ton, Jan. 13, 1825, Rev. Simeon Parmalee 
preaching the sermon, and remained in that 
pastorate till his death, though for several of 
the last years of his life he was disabled from 
active ministerial service by the infirmities of 
age and disease. He was older in the pas- 
torate than any other Vermont minister. 

In 1822 he received the honorary degree of 
A. M., from Middlebury College. 

He married, June 13, 1816, Lucretia Kel- 
logg,.a native of Pittsford, Vt., by whom he 
had Dennison, b. April 8, 1818; Dwight, b. 
Dec. 24, 1819; Samuel Worcester, b. Nov. 20, 
1821 ; James Wilson, b. April 10, 1824; Mary 
Elizabeth, b. Oct. 2, 1826; Orin, b. Feb. 23, 
1829; Charlotte Lucretia, b. Sept. 18, 1834; 
Sarah Amelia, b. Feb. 23, 1837. 


Rev. WINTHROP FIFIELD.—This good 
minister of Christ died on the 9th of May, aged 
56 years. 

In the prayerful purpose of a Christian 
mother, he was early devoted to the service of 
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God in the work of the ministry. But though 
seriously minded from childhood, he did not 
come so fully to hope in Christ as to make a 
public profession of his faith until the spring 
of 1832. Then, while he was engaged in the 
study of medicine, he united with the Congre- 
gational church in his native place, Franklin, 
N. H. 

He was in practice as a physician at Pitts- 
field, N. H., about three years. During this 
time, he pursued the study of Theology under 
the direction of Rev. Jonathan Curtis, then 
pastor of the church in Pittsfield. After re- 
ceiving license he preached some time at Ep- 
som, N. H., and was ordained pastor of the 
church in that place in May, 1837. His min- 
istry there continued nine years — was blessed 
with an interesting revival and with additions 
to the church to the number of forty-nine, 
mostly by first profession of their faith. 

In March, 1847, he was installed pastor of 
the church in East Concord, where his minis- 
try continued three years. His last and long- 
est ministry in one place, though without in- 
stallation, was in South New Market. It 
commenced in February, 1852, and continued 
until his death. The smallness of the church 
and society, and the uncertainty of continu- 
ance from year to year, doubtless, prevented 
his taking in form the pastoral office, but he 
well performed all its duties. The good which 
he did is not all visible to mortal eyes. The 
church and society have held on their way 
and gained strength. Souls have been led into 
the way of life and helped along the narrow 
path. 

Through his efforts, in great part, a neat 
and convenient parsonage house has been 
built, and the parsonage property greatly in- 
creased in value. He has done much in vari- 
ous ways for the public good, being ready 
always to every good work. He labored effec- 
tually in the cause of education by promoting 
the improvement of schools. ° 

In his Christian character, Mr. F. stood 
very high. He was conscientious, self-sacri- 
ficing, anxious always to honor his Lord and 
Master. In his deportment as a Christian, he 
was remarkably uniform, every where and 
always a man of simplicity and godly sincer- 
ity. It was with him a small matter to be 
judged of men, provided he could have confi- 
dence of receiving God’s approbation. He was 
trustworthy; men who knew him had no hes- 
itation about their reliance on him. 

His religious opinions were decided and 
strong. He was thoroughly Calvinistic, but 
the bible was his standard. He received with- 
out hesitation and without wavering, what 
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seemed to him plainly its teachings. Yet he 
had good fellowship with some who did not 
agree with him in all points of Christian doc- 
trine. This was interestingly manifested in 
the very friendly intercourse between him and 
the Methodist minister of the place, Rev. J. 
W. Adams. Mr. Adams’ visits and prayers 
with him in his last sickness, gave him and 
his afflicted family great comfort, and his ac- 
count of those last scenes given at the funeral 
was exceedingly interesting and affecting. 

Asa preacher of the Gospel, Mr. F. was 
plain, scriptural, earnest. He sought to hon- 
or God and save souls; apart from this ob- 
ject he never tried to honor himself nor to 
please men. 

Though frequently hindered by ill health, 
he continued in his work, patiently and hum- 
bly doing what he could. He rejoiced in it. 
He has fulfilled his course, and gone to his 
reward. 

Mr. Fifield has not had firm health for a 
considerable period, and for the last two years 
especially has been suffering by disease from 
which there seemed no prospect of recovery. 
Yet he did not anticipate being compelled im- 
mediately to give up the active work of the 
ministry ; but having gone from home two 
weeks before his death, on Tuesday night of 
the week before, he was taken so sick, that on 
Wednesday he hastened home in much suffer- 
ing. Yet then he hoped to get better, until the 
next Wednesday, when it became evident that 
he could live but a short time. Brief extracts 
from the statement by Rev. Mr. Adams, will 
show his views and feelings as death drew near. 

In reply to the question, ‘“‘ How does it look 
across the river ?”” he said, ‘I am enabled to 
hope that Jesus accepts me.” As we were 
about to pray, I asked him what we should 
ask the Lord for him. “ Pray,” said he, “ that 
I may have a submissive heart. And he 
whom withholding doth not enrich, grant his 
request, and enable him without the faintest 
murmur to endure to the last.” On Friday 
morning, he had just delivered his dying mes- 
sages to the different members of his family, 
his physician and others present, and after 
being inquired of if he had a message for his 
people, he said, “Yes, a message of love to 
all of them, the Saviour’s dying love. Tell 
them all to seek the Saviour.” 

After this he conversed but little. His 
replies to questions showed that his mind was 
clear, his faith strong and his hope bright. 
Hour after hour, the man of God wrestled 
with pain, while the grief-stricken attendants 
could only commend him to Jesus, who alone 
could go with him “ over this Jordan.” 
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At day-break, and just before he entered 
that land where they have no need of the sun, 
he exclaimed, “Bright day.” Soon, with 
emaciated hands upraised, and his counte- 
nance seemingly bathed in the light of that 
heaven into which he gazed, he gave utterance 
to his last words —“ Glory, glory, glory !” 

Then the work of death hastened, for the 
conqueror was ready to be crowned. Ina few 
moments his family, his church, and the 
community were bereft of one of their bright- 
est jewels; but another jewel was added to 
the diadem of the Saviour, and both he and 
heaven were richer for our loss.” 

Mr. Fifield was twice married. His first 
wife and an infant child died while he was a 
physician at Pittsfield. His second wife, be- 
fore marriage Miss Sarah A. O. Piper, a native 
of Northwood, N. H., remains, with her wid- 
owed mother and an intereresting family of 
two sons and three daughters, to mourn a loss 
which cannot be repaired. May God be their 
protector and guardian, their comfort and 
strength, their Saviour and portion forever. 

Ae Ts 

Rev. ASHBEL PARMELEE, D.D., diedin 
Malone, N. Y., May 24th, aged 77 years, 7 
months and 6 days. 

He was a native of West Stockbridge, Ms., 
born Oct. 18th, 1784. His parents were Sim- 
eon, (son of Hezekiah,) and Jemima (Hop- 
kins) Parmelee, both of them natives of Con- 
necticut. They and all their children, seven 
in number, were members of the Congrega- 
tional Church, were taught the shorter Cate- 
chism, and believed it with all their hearts. 
Three of the sons entered the ministry. When 
he was three years old, the family removed to 
Pittsford, Vt., then almost a wilderness. He 
shared in the toils and privations incident to 
a new settlement, and labored faithfully on his 
fathers farm till he was twenty-one years old. 
During a powerful revival which occurred in 
1802, he was hopefully converted, after a pro- 
tracted period of pungent conviction. He 
soon entered upon a course of study, with in- 
tent to procure a liberal education and enter 
the ministry; but his health, which had been 
impaired by hard work on the farm, declined 
more and more, his eyesight failed, and he was 
compelled to desist almost entirely fyom study. 

In the fall of 1811, having abandoned the 
hope of a collegiate education, he commenced 
the study of theology with Rev. Lemuel 
Haynes of Rutland, with whom he spent more 
than a year, and then completed his course 
with Rev. Holland Weeks of Pittsford. He 
was licensed by the Rutland Association at 
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Granville, N. Y., Sept. 27th, 1808. The first 
six months of his ministry were spent at Cam- 
bridge, Vt., and the next six months at Hines- 
burgh, Vt., at each of which places his labors 
were blessed, and he was invited to settle. In 
October, 1809, he commenced preaching at 
Malone, N. Y., and there he was ordained pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, Feb. 10th, 
1810. Rev. Lemuel Haynes preached the 
sermon, from Luke v: 5. 

Malone was a shire town, but the village 
was quite small, containing not more than 


twelve framed houses and a few log cabins, ° 


The ordination services took place in a half- 
finished academy, which answered all the pur- 
poses of a court house, jail, school house and 
church. Here he laid deep and strong the 
foundations of religious institutions. He had 
great indifference, irreligion and immorality 
to encounter, and severe hardships to endure. 
There was no other Congregational minister 
within many miles, and in addition to the du- 
ties appropriated to his own pulpit and parish, 
he was called to do a great amount of mission- 
ary labor in the sparsely settled regions about 
him. But he endured hardness as a good sol- 
dier of Jesus Christ, and his Master blessed his 
labors. A powerful revival occurred in Malone 
within a year after his settlement. Several 
other revivals occurred during his pastorate. 
He received into the church at Malone and 
into other churches whieh he organized, more 
than seven hundred members. After a pastor- 
ate of thirty-five years and a few months, he 
was dismissed in April, 1845. 

He then became acting pastor of the Con- 
gregational church at Bangor, N. Y., to which 
he ministered for three years. He then re- 
ceived the appointment of Chaplain in the 
State prison at Clinton, where he remained 
three years and three months. He also 
preached six months in Champlain, three 
years in Constable, one year in his old pulpit, 
and, in fact, continued to preach statedly or 
occasionally, down almost to the very week of 
his death. He loved the work of the ministry 
with all his heart. At a meeting of the Synod 
of Albany, about two years ago, he preached 
the opening sermon, in the course of which 
he said —“ Brethren, I have for fifty-one years 
preached the Gospel of Christ, in the midst of 
some hardships and many comforts, and 
though I may truly say that I do not fear 
death, but look upon it with great calmness, 
yet if it should please God to renew my term 
of office, I would joyfully accept a commission 
to preach the Gospel clear up to the day of 
judgment.” His words were an electric shock 
to some of his hearers who, though never call- 
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ed to endure a tithe of his hardships, had been 
inclined to murmur at the shady side of min- 
isterial life. During his ministry of nearly 
fifty-four years, he preached more than eight 
thousand times, an average of three sermons 
a week. Five hundred of these sermons were 
on funeral occasions, and the last sermon 
which he wrote, but which he never preached, 
was a funeral sermon. ' 

Middlebury College conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of A. M., in 1826, and of D.D. 
in 1853. He gave to the press four sermons, 
viz. “A Sermon delivered at the Interment of 
Miss Susan Winchester,” in 1812; ‘The Ol- 
ive Branch, an Exposition of Rom. 11: 17-20,” 
in 1825; ‘‘ The Abrahamic Covenant,” in 1833 ; 
and “ The Errors of Romanism,”’ in 1838. He 
also published in 1822, ‘“‘A History of the 
Trial of Truman Dixon, an itinerant Methodist 
preacher,” pp. 34. 

He married, Feb. 10th, 1809, Lucy, daughter 
of Henry Winchester of Malone, by whom he 
had two children. She died Feb. 13th, 1814; 
and he married, June 12th, 1814, Fanny, 
daughter of Wm. Brush, of Hopkinton, N. Y. 
by whom he had eight children. She died in 
1827, and he married, Aug. 3lst, 1827, Mrs. 
Betsy Wood, daughter of Timothy Balch of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. P. H.W. 

Rev. JAMES HOBART, died in Berlin, Vt. 
July 16th, aged 95 years, 11 months and 14 
days. 

He was a descendant in the fifth generaiion 
from Rev. Peter Hobart, a Congregational 
minister who emigrated from Hingham, Eng- 
land, in 1633, became the first minister of 
Hingham, Ms., and had four sons who were 
“respectable ministers.” He was born in 
Plymouth, N. H., Aug. 2d, 1766. At nineteen 
years of age, he made a profession of religion 
and united with the Congregational church in 
Orford, N. H., then under the pastoral care of 
Rey. John Sawyer, (the centenarian,) with 
whom he soon went to reside for two years, 
and fitted for College. He was graduated at 
Dartmouth in 1794. For many years before 
his death, he was the last survivor of his class. 

Immediately after graduation, he commenced 
the study of Theology with Rev. Asa Burton 
of Thetford, Vt., with whom he continued till 
Apri!, 1795, when he was licensed by the Graf- 
ton (N. H.) Association. His first sermon 
was preached April 26th, 1795, at Chelsea, Vt. 
He preached several months at Chelsea, and 
afterwards at various places in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. At Nottingham, N. H. 
he received a call to the pastorate, which he 
declined, preferring to seek a field of labor in 
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Vermont. Inthe summer of 1798, he com- 
menced preaching in Berlin, Vt. In the fol- 
lowing October, a church, consisting of three 
members, was organized, and over this church 
with its connected society he was ordained 
pastor, Nov. 7th, 1798. Rev. Asa Burton 
preached the sermon. The church increased 
slowly, till 1810, when its members numbered 
twenty-two. In that year a revival occurred, 
as the fruits of which fifty-six were added to 
the church. Two other revivals occurred du- 
ring his pastorate, and at the time of his dis- 
missal in April, 1829, the church had more 
than a hundred members. 

He did not again settle in the ministry, but 
continued to make Berlin his home, and lived 
essentially a missionary life the remainder of 
his days. He was stated supply at North- 
field, Middlesex, Waitsfield, Duxbury, Cabot, 
Washington, Braintree, Danville, Walden, 
Bakersfield, Craftsbury, Troy, Roxbury and 
Warren, and itinerated through many other 
tewns in Vermont. He assisted in organizing 
churches in Albany, Barre, Plainfield, Marsh- 
field, Worcester, Middlesex, Irasburgh, and 
Moretown, He also preached for short periods 
in many towns in New Hampshire and in some 
towns in Maine. During the latter years of 
his life, he preached only in places which were 
within convenient walking distance of his 
home. His idea, however, of a convenient 
walking distance differed materially,from that 
of most men. After he was ninety years old, 
he received invitations to preach on a given 
Sabbath in three different villages. He accep- 
ted them all, stipulating to preach only one 
sermon in each place. On the morning of the 
appointed Sabbath, he walked seven miles and 
preached the forenoon sermon, then five miles 
farther and preached in the afternoon, then 
still five miles more and preached a third ser- 
mon. When he was in his ninety-fourth year, 
he walked from Berlin to Washington, fifteen 
miles, one Friday to preach on the following 
Sabbath. A year later than that, he had an 
appointment to preach at Montpelier, but had 
to request a postponement of a few weeks, be- 
cause on the afternoon previous to the ap- 
pointed Sabbath, he had fallen twelve feet, 
from the top of an apple tree, into which he 
had mounted to remove some dead limbs. 
Only a month before he died, he attended the 
General Convention of Vermont at Norwich, 
and offered prayer in a clear, strong voice, 
which rung through the house like the sound 
ofatrumpet. He attributed his vigorous old 
age to great temperance in eating, regular 
exercise, and daily bathing. 

During his long ministerial life of more than 
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sixty-seven years, he gave to the press only a 
single sermon, viz., ‘‘ A Sermon, delivered at 
Craftsbury, at the Dedication of the Congre- 
gational Meeting House, Thursday, Sept. 28th, 
A. D. 1820.” Danville: Ebenezer Eaton, 
Printer, 8vo. pp. 14. A few copies of it are 
still extant. 

He married in August, 1804, Betsey Perrin, 
daughter of Zacheriah Perrin, one of the pio- 
neer settlers of Berlin. By her he had Betsey, 
born Aug. 22d, 1805, died June 27th, 1843 ; 
James, born March 27th, 1807; Samuel, born 
April 22d, 1809; died Sept. 24th, 1846; Eme- 
line, born Feb. 25, 1811; Mary, born Jan. 17th, 
1813; Pamelia P., born Oct. 12th, 1814, mar- 
ried Rev. Rufus Childs; Harriet N., born 
Oct. 15th, 1816, died May 3d, 1834; Julia, 
born July Ist, 1819, married Rev. Pliny F. 
Barnard; David, born June 3d, 1821; Han- 
nah, born March 30th, 1824, married Rev. 
George Craven ; Timothy D., born Dec. 29th, 
1827, graduated at Dartmouth, 1851, died Sept. 
22d, 1853; Isaac W., born Sept. 17th, 1829, 
died June 15th, 1850. All his children, twelve 
in number, became hopefully pious, and all 
but one, who was prevented by death, united 
with the church. The two youngest sons de- 
signed to enter the ministry had their lives 
been spared. P. H.W. 

Rev. JAMES E. TOWER.—While on a 
visit to his wife’s house in Groton, where she 
had just rejoined him, he died August 18th 
of a sudden, violent, and baffling disease, of 
only three days continuance. He completed 
his twenty-eighth year on June 9th. His birth 
place was Granby, where he spent his early 
childhood, after which North Hadley became 
his home. Converted at the age of fifteen, 
and uniting with the church in that place in 
1850, he began to have the gospel ministry in 
view. He was graduated at Amherst College 
with the class of 1858, and pursued two years 
of his theological course at New York, anda 
third at Andover. Receiving licensure from the 
Hampshire East Association, he preached ac- 
ceptably in several pulpits — was called to the 
Pearl St. Church in Nashua, N. H., to which 
he declined to go, with modesty and distrust 
of himself as a novice in the work; and finally 
concluded to labor with the Union Church in 
North Brookfield, under an engagement of a 
year, beginning March Ist. Besides the ap- 
proval of other congregations, he had, in his 
brief service, secured the attachment of his 
people, who, with unanimous satisfaction be- 
gan to build hopes upon his promise, and to 
rejoice in his labors. 

As the child of Christian parents, he par- 
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took of the benefits of that faithful discipline 
which has resulted, as is hoped, in bringing a 
large household into the fold of salvation. 
Those who stood in the intimacy of family re- 
lations to him, and those who knew his youth 
and early manhood after it was devoted to 
Christ, mention as prominent traits, besides 
those of sincere and consistent religious char- 
acter, decision, earnestness, perseverance, 
promptitude and punctuality. Dependent upon 
his own efforts principally in getting an edu- 
cation, he was so determined upon being fully 
furnished for his work, that tempting proposals 
to cut his preparations short, did not turn him 
aside from his purpose. 

In his short ministry, he had already won a 
good degree. His preaching is described by 
one familiar with it, as strongly characterized 
by affectionate earnestness, and by the graces 
of simplicity and benevolence, which pervaded 
his voice, countenance, and manner, and 
reached the hearts of his hearers. His ser- 
mons engaged an audience as being thought- 
ful, animated, and giving great prominence to 
Christ. He spoke of it as a possible criticism, 
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that he had too much repeated one theme, but 
in the review of death rejoiced that he had 
held up the cross so often and so clearly. 

It was a shock to be told that all his ex- 
pectations must be disappointed by early death. 
But resignation and calmness soon took full 
possession of him. He was stayed with com- 
fort, and kept in peace till the end. Mourn- 
ing deficiency in his work, he was yet sweetly 
assured of acceptance and reward with the 
Master. The records of scripture and hymns 
he repeated—the remarks he addressed to 
others—and the ejaculations of prayer amid 
spasms of pain, all made the witnesses of his 
passing hours count it a privilege to look on 
the scene, and give thanks over a Christian’s 
triumph, when they had closed his eyes. 

In March he was married to Miss Harriet 
J. Eaton of Groton. Five short months go 
by, and from the same door, and over the same 
route, from and over which she went with him 
on the wedding-day, in lonely widowhood she 
attends his lifeless remains to their grave in 
North Hadley. 
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To Susscripers.—So much has been 
said to urge us to such a procedure, that 
we have decided to avail ourselves of the 
privilege of other publishers; and shall 
therefore take it for granted that all our 
subscribers wish the continuance of their 
subscription, unless we hear to the contrary 
on, or before, the first of December next. We 
call especial attention to this notice. We 
have lost much, and vexed many, by pur- 
suing our former course. We hope the lat- 
ter, being the usual one, will prove every 
way acceptable. We-must be a little in 
earnest with those who have received the 
Quarterly as a gratuity, last year, that they 
inform us early of their intention either to 
continue it, if they cannot receive it as a 
gift, or to discontinue it. We cannot 
pledge their former donors in advance. If 
gifts for their benefit shall come into our 
hands, we will surely have them in remem- 
brance ; and we cannot but hope that these 
donors, and other friends of those whose 
dollars are so much less abundant than 
their wants, will put it into our power to 
favor the needy the coming, as we did the 
last year. 


Cable. 


(= To ALL WHO RECEIVED THE QUAR- 
TERLY LAST YEAR WE SHALL SEND IT NEXT 
YEAR, WITH OUR BILL, UNLESS WE ARE PRE- 
VIOUSLY NOTIFIED TO THE CONTRARY. It 
is, perhaps, needless to add that prompt 
PREPAYMENT, on or before the receipt of 
the first number, is our life. 


This number closes our fourth volume. 
All our anticipations of success have not 
been realized. Still it is our pleasure and 
privilege to acknowledge our great indebt- 
edness to those friends who have given us 
their patronage and co-operation. To live 
this year, we put expenses upon a “ war 
footing ” in the outset ; and we hope to see 
the year close with but few bills against us 
that the receipts will not meet. A goodly 
number of subscribers have sent us—some 
two, some three, some five, and one twelve 
dollars, to furnish poor missionaries with 
the Quarterly. These donors should know 
that the gift has been fully appreciated by 
the delighted and grateful recipients. As 
we have before said, we again say, that in 
no way conceivable to us can a dollar carry 
more gladness and profit to a poor minister’s 
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study and family, than by sending, fresh 
and new, the four numbers of this period- 
ical. We shall be but too glad to be the al- 
moners of all bounty through this channel ; 
and we shall claim no undue disinterested- 
ness therefor, either. We welcome such 
gifts for the sake of our Journal, as well as 
for the sake of the giver and receiver. And 
this reminds us to say, that we regard the 
Quarterly as such a necessity, and see such 
increasing evidence that its importance is 
being more and more appreciated, that it 
may, must be regarded as a fixture. It is 
surely feeling—slowly indeed—its way to 
permanency. A tenth of the circulation it 
ought to have, at its present very low cost, 
would sustain an office editor, and enable 
the publishers to pay for the best produc- 
tions of the ablest pens; a consummation 
they very much desire. Every subscriber 
contributes to this end; and if he can gain 
another, and still another, he doubles or 
three-folds his useful contribution. 


Our readers will not charge us with being 
over vain if we give here a few of the many 
kind words that have been sent us concern- 
ing our unrewarding work. A brother from 
Wisconsin says: ‘“* Although I am a poor 
Home Missionary, with but few dollars to 
spare, I feel that one must go as my mite 
towards the support of the Quarterly. 
Doubtless the reason it is no better sus- 
tained, is to be found in the fact that its 
merits are not better understood. For an 
acquaintance with it from the beginning 
has satisfied me that it is a good work, 
a very good one, and one that is indispen- 
sable to us as a denomination.” 

Another from the same State, says: ‘It 
is next to impossible to get an Eastern one 
dollar bill. Please accept a Western ‘ prom- 
ise to pay.’ Hard times for a minister, but 
I can’t do without the organ and index of 
my chosen denomination.” 

Another from Illinois, says: ‘I think 
NO CONSIDERATION would justify the dis- 
continuance of the Congregational Quar- 
terly. We need it to indoctrinate our 
young ministers, and church-members, too. 
I need it. Iam a natural trophy of Con- 
gregationalism. If a thousand copies of 
the Quarterly were taken in Illinois, you 
would see more such, I am going to do 
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my best to get every member of —— Asso- 
ciation to take it. I hope to get a few 
copies taken in my Church here.” 

A father in the ministry, from Western 
New York, gives the following testimony, 
which we esteem all the more because of 
the age, position and character of its de- 
voted author: “I have sympathized with 
the objects and plans of the Congregational 
Quarterly from the first, and wish I were so 
situated that I could greatly extend its cir- 
culation. As it is, I do not wish to be 
deprived of its regular visits. Enclosed 
find one dollar for the present year. After 
laboring to found the General Association 
of New York, and seeing some nine addi- 
tional General Associations formed since 
that time, and all becoming prosperous, 
and seeing a deeper interest in our prin- 
ciples everywhere diffused, I cannot cer- 
tainly be indifferent to the onward progress 
of Congregational principles. You have 
my hearty good wishes for your success ; 
though I am aware that good wishes will 
neither buy the paper, nor print the Jour- 
nal, when bought. Yours is doubtless one 
of the cheapest periodicals of the age, and 
would be more extensively valued, if pro- 
fessed Christians properly valued their own 
professed principles.” 





We are already in receipt of the Minutes 
of a number of our State bodies. These 
open well, and show most decided progress, 
both in the variety and accuracy of returns 
and in the arrangement and footings of the 
figures. Publishing Committees, or Scribes, 
would do us a great kindness by sending 
us, as soon as published, THREE COPIES, 
instead of one copy, of their Minutes. Two 
are cut up in preparing statistical tables, 
and one, unmutilated, is indispensable to 
correct copy, and then to deposit in the 
archives of the Library Association. 





The IVth Volume of the Quarterly will be 
immediately bound in cloth, to correspond 
with those already bound, and will be ex- 
changed, as hitherto, for the four numbers 
of the year, perfect, for twenty-five cents. 
Persons wishing the entire set, can still be 
accommodated at the usual subscription 
price ; $1.00 a volume for the numbers un- 
bound, $1.25 a volume, bound. 
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We have been prevented from now pre- 
paring the article we had proposed, upon 
the general subject discussed in the follow- 
ing letter, and so insert it without comment. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—After expressing my thanks 
for your courtesy, in giving place to my former com- 
munication, I respectfully request to be heard a lit- 
tle farther, which shall be the last on this subject, 
whatever you may say upon my present communi- 
cation. A few words in reply to your strictures 
seem but reasonable, as ministers say much through 
the pulpit and the press, while parishes and churches 
—though they say much about ministerial affairs— 
seldom plead their cause before the public. 

1st, as to pastors settling on homesteads, you say 
“‘ they almost never have the money needed.” Re- 
ply: It takes as much money to hire, as to pay in- 
terest on a house of moderate cost, built or pur- 
chased. 2d. You say “‘ they almost always enter the 
ministry in debt for their education, so that they 
cannot begin to amass property, even if the amount 
of their salaries are sufficient.’? Reply: This spend- 
ing nine years away from family influences, and at 
great expense, is one of the things of which we com- 
plain. They should not get so much in debt for 
studies, which add little, it any, to their usefulness 
as country ministers; better be some in debt for 
real estate, than for any unnecessary studies. 3d. 
* Parishes don’t help them to a homestead, as they 
used to do.” Reply: Because they expect to have 
so short a ministry. Still we believe that if almost 
any young minister gave so much proof of his settled 
intention to remain in a place as to purchase or build 
@ plain house, he would be so far assisted in almost 
any parish, as to save him from the risk of much 
loss if he wished to sell, if well located and wisely 
planned. It would be a healthy exercise of body and 
mind, affording much pleasure, and even profit. 

4th. “ Parishes not unfrequently are mean enough, 
if a minister does buy him a home, to claim that he 
or his wife must be rich, and so grumble about pay- 
ing his salary, or consider such a procedure as a sort 
of threat to stay his life out, whether they want him 
or not. So they move for his dismission, as a pen- 
alty for hisimpertinence!”? Reply: I think this ob- 
jection does injustice to parishes, and tradicts all 
my long experience, during forty years residence in 
four different parishes, in which the ministers owned 
the houses they lived in. I never heard the objec- 
tion made to paying salaries, that they were rich, or 
owned their houses. To build a house, or buy a 
piece of land, at the present day, is not considered to 
imply that a man is rich. And it is perfectly easy, 
and the best policy, to let his friends know his real 
circumstances, which if he does candidly, they will 
not dispute his statements, or blame or punish him 
if he chooses to pay interest instead of rent. 5th. 
** Parishes have been known, after their minister has 
bought or built a house, to take advantage of the 
fact that it will be difficult to sell it, in case of a sud- 
den removal, to impose upon him by reducing his 
salary below the living point, feeling that he can’t 
afford to leave.” 

Reply: If such parishes are sufficiently common 
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to justify this objection, and make it reasonable for 
young ministers to act upon such a presumption, they 
should cease to take solemn charge of such people, 
or contract with them at all; they should take some 
other way to get a living, and only lecture and 
preach occasionally, as they can afford, to such un- 
worthy communities. If there are such leading men 
in some parishas, it is believed they are few, and that 
a moderate share of worldly wisdom and common 
sense may sufficiently guard wise and prudent min- 
isters from being imposed upon by them. 

Under your second head, you think that “ a physi- 
cian should know that the immense strain of addi- 
tional work, over what our fathers did—evening 
meetings, weekly lectures, inquiry meetings, ‘great’ 
sermons, lyceum and temperance lectures, and school 
committee work—would kill the ministry, but for 
generous yearly vacations.” 

Reply: As to the last item, schools, the clergy 
now do much less, though paid for what they do as 
elected committee men, than was expected and done 
by all clergymen, fifty years go, ex officio. And as 
to all the other services named, they should all be 
attended only in accordance with the young clergy- 
man’s mental and physical ability ; and in the opin- 
ion of an aged physician, whatever labor he does, 
had better be spread over the whole year, than to 
put the body or mind under such a “ strain” in 
eleven months as to make it necessary to leave his 
field vacant for a month, during which more weeds 
may grow, tares be sown, and depredations commit- 
ted, than can be eradicated or repaired in the eleven. 
It may be said that the parish should supply the 
desk. But many parishes feel unable; and if able, 
whom shall they employ? A student, a minister with- 
out a charge, or some one out upon his vacation ? 
In either case a breakage is made—new ideas of min- 
isterial devotion to their work are introduced, and a 
great step is taken towards a change in the ministry. 

Thirdly, as to salaries expected and paid. You 
say, ‘In proportion to the actual cost of the neces- 
saries of life, and demands upon the ministerial 
pocket, the average income of the ministry of this day 
is less than that of the ministry of New England half 
a century ago.” Reply: As to unnamed demands 
upon the ministerial pocket, they cannot be dis- 
cussed. I would only observe that where one con- 
cludes to settle in small or poor parishes, all wnnec- 
essary expenses should be given up, if he would be a 
permanent minister. And as to necessaries. I have 
kept house forty-eight years, and can now purchase 
flour, grain, meat, and fuel, as low as I could when I 
began ; and clothing, on an average, 30 per cent. 
lower. 

Lastly. You have tried to persuade feeble par- 
ishes to accept good, but not great preachers; but 
they want ‘thoroughly educated” men. Reply: 
Yes, they want men of fair average education; they 
want their minister to stand on an equal platform 
with his neighbors. But this only brings back the 
question, what should be the common education for 
country ministers? Should it be five, seven, or nine 
years, in public institutions? I think it should not 
be nine. Those who have a taste for learning, may 
study ten or twelve years, if they choose, and have 
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money. Thofe who aim high, may remain as resi- 
dent graduates. But many ministers have no great 
taste for study, nor are their parishes benefited. Nor 
can it be doubted that many of our churches contain 
members who, with such an education as even our 
high schools and academies now afford, might be 
more useful pastors than many who have measured 
out the nine years’ course. 

Ministers should be as willing at least, to devote 
themselves to constant labor, as men of other pro- 
fessions or occupations, and with exchanges, can en- 
joy vacations while supplying the desk, much better 
than men in almost any other employments; and 
labors, scientific, mechanical, or agricultural, at 
home, are great restorers of the mind and body, and 
may sometimes be profitable, and always less expen- 
sive than journeys, or residence at distant places. 

Long journeys, or change of air, according to my 
observation, do little to preserve health, or restore 
it. Adear friend of the writer, of good constitu- 
tion, and long lived ancestry, who had changed his 
ministry many times, and journeyed to distant parts 
of the country for his health, lately died at sixty- 
eight, while his neighbor, who never left his native 
hills, lived out his hundred years! and the pastor of 
his youth died in his first parish, aged one hundred! 
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Let no one suppose that these views are put down 
from an unfriendly spirit to the ministry ; on the 
contrary, they proceed from a solemn conviction 
that some change must be made, or it will be im- 
possible to maintain the Congregational Church 
an dministry, except in cities and large towns. A 
very large proportion of the young, as they grow 
up, place themselves beyond the reach of taxation, 
or even solicitation for money to support our minis- 
ters. It is within the knowledge of the writer that the 
elderly bers of ieties, who feel any respon- 
sibility for their support, pay more than double 
what was paid by those of equal ability fifty years 
ago; and when any of our old people die, their es- 
tate, in most instances, is lost to our churches. 

The two first ministers in my native parish held 
the office one hundred and fifteen years. The three 
first in the parish of my present residence held it 
one hundred and fourteen years! Now each of these 
parishes has its third minister within twenty 
years! Is there not the most urgent reason for ex- 
amining into the cause of such changes? They ap- 
pear to the writer to call for some important modifi- 
cation in ministerial ideas, as well as in the liberality 


of the people. 
ONE OF THE OLD ScHooL ORTHODOX. 
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Churches Formed. 


March 16, 1862. In LAWRENCE, Kansas, Contra- 
band—8 members. 


July 16. In WACOUSTA, Mich. 





Pastors Dismisser. 


May 17, 1862. Rev. WM. W. WINCHESTER, from 
the First Ch. in Clinton, Ms. 


“© 18. Rev. CHRISTOPHER M. CORDLEY, from 
the Ch. in West Brookfield, Ms. 


June 24. Rev. ASA F. CLARK, from the Ch. in 
Ludlow, Vt. 
July 1. Rev. WILLIAM L. ROPES, from the Ch. in 
Wrentham, Ms. 
“ 1. Rev. J. WARREN HEALY, from the Ch. 
in Walpole, Ms. 
“ 10. Rev. WM. R. JEWETT, from the Ch. in 
Plymouth, N. H. 
‘© 24. Rev. STEPHEN R. DENNEN, from the 
Ch. in Watertown, Ms. 
“ 30. Rev. T. D. P. STONE, from the Ch. at 
Amesbury Mills, Ms. 
© 30. Rev. FRANCIS SOUTHWORTH, from the 
Ch. in Holden, Me. 
Aug.18 Rev. EDWARD P. THWING, from the St. 
Lawrence Street Ch., Portland, Me. 
“% 20. Rev. JOSEPH W. BACKUS, from the Ch. 
in Leominster, Ms. 


Sept. 2. Rev. RICHARD T. SEARLE, from the Ch. 
in New Marlboro’, Ms. 


“ 2. Rev. SUMNER G. CLAPP, from the Ch. in 
Sturbridge, Ms. 


Sept.2. Rev. SPENCER 0. DYER, from the Ch. in 
Becket, Ms. 


“ 2. Rev. DANIEL D. FROST, from the Ch. in 
West Stockbridge, Ms. 





Pinisters Ordained, ov Installed. 


June 11, 1862. Mr. HENRY HASTINGS, at Saint 
Stepbens, N.B., as an Evangelist. Sermon by 
Rev. J. H. Taylor, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 


12. Mr. CHARLES H. BISSEL, at Poquon- 
nock, Ct., as an Evangelist. Sermon by Prof. 
Isaac N. Liscoln, of Williams College. 


15. Rev. W. C. BARTLETT, over the First Ch. 
in Santa Cruz. Cal. Sermon by Rev. E. 
Lacy, of San Francisco. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. E. Lyman, of Washington, Ct. 


25. Mr. L. A. AUSTIN, over the Ch. in Orwell, 
Vt. Sermon by Rev. Benj. Labaree, D.D., of 
Middlebury. 


26. Rev. EBENEZER DOUGLAS, over the Trin. 
Ch., Bridgewater, Ms. Sermon by Prof. E. A. 
Park, D D., of Andover. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. T. G. Brainerd, of Halifax. 


26. Mr. J. N. NASH, over the Ch. in North 
Pitcher, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. W. B. Ham- 
mond, of Morrisania. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. J. N. Allen, of Pitcher. 


July 8. Rev. E. Y. SWIFT, over the Ch. in Wil- 
liamsburg, Ms. «Sermon by Rev. Aaron M. 
Colton, of Easthampton. 


“ 8. Mr. J. D. MILLARD, at Wacousta, Mich., 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. C. 8. Arm- 
strong, of Lansing. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Ww. P. Esler, of St. Johns. 


“ 10. Mr. GEORGE B. TOLMAN, over the Ch. in 
Sheldon, Vt. Sermon by Prof. N. C. Clark, of 
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Burlington. Ordaining Prayer by Rev, J. 
Buckhan, of Fairfield. ” “ . 


© 16. Rev. D. HOYT BLAKE, over the Hamp- 
shire Colony Ch., Princeton, Ill. Sermon by 
Rev. F. Bascom of Dover. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. D. Gore, of Lamoille. 


Aug. = Rev. AUGUSTUS F. BEARD, over the 

Third Ch. in Bath, Me. Sermon by Prof. R. D. 

Hitchcock, of Union Theo. Seminary, N. Y. 

Installing’ Prayer by Rev. George E. Adams, 
D.D., of New Brunswick. 


* 18. Mr. HENRY C. HASKELL, at South Deer- 
field, Ms., as Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. 
in European Turkey. Sermon by Prof. Park, 
of Andover. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Chandler, of Greenfield. 


“ 14. Mr. D. WARREN RICHARDSON. over the 
Ch. in Dayville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Henry 
J. Richardson, "of Liacoln, Me. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Daniel Hunt, of Pomfret. 


“¢ 19. Mr. CHARLES M. HYDE, over the Ch. in 
Brimfield, Ms. Sermon by President Hopkins, 
of Williams College. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Vaill, of Palmer. 


“ 27. Rev. HENRY M. GROUT, over the Ch. in 
West Rutland, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Lewis 
Grout, of South Africa. 


Sept.2. Mr. HENRY MATSON, over the Ch. in West 
Cummington, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. Jay 
Dana, of the Village Ch. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. J. H. Bisbee, of Worthington. 


“ 3. Rev. JAMES H. FITTS, over the Ch. in 
West Boylston, Ms. Sermon by Rev. William 
P. —* D.D., of Holden. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. J . Dodge, of Harvard. 


“ 8. Rev. WILLIAM JESSUP JENNINGS, as 
associate Pastor with Rev. George A. Coane, 
D.D., over the Ch. in Coventry, Ct. Sermon 
by Rev. Mark Tucker, D.D., of Vernon. In- 
— Prayer by Rev. Abram Marsh, of Tol- 


“ 4. Mr. ALFRED A. ELLSWORTH, over the 
First Ch. in Milford, Ms. Sermon by Prof. 
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E. A. Park, D.D, of Andover. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Jacob Ide, D.D., of West Med- 
way. 


‘ 4. Rev. ELDRIDGE MIX, over the i Ch. 
in Burlington, Vt. Sermon by Rev. 8. G. Wil- 
lard, of Willimantic, Ct. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. J. D. Kingsbury, of Winooski. 





PMinisters PMarricd. 


April 10, 1862. In West Williamsfield, 0., Rev. J. 
W. PICKETT, of Wentworth, N. H., to Miss 
MARY JANE ROBERTS, daughter of the late 
Rev. George Roberts, of W. Williamsfield. 


June 8. In Piqua, 0., Rev. EDWARD W. ROOT, of 
Springfield, to Mrs. MARY F. BUNYAN, of P. 


Aug. 4 In South Deerfield, Ms., Rev. HENRY C. 
ASKELL, Missionary to Turkey, to MARGA- 
RET H. BELL, of Huntington. 





fflinisters Deceased. 


May 24, 1862. In Malone, N.Y., Rev. ASHBEL PAR- 
MELEE, D.D., aged 77. 


June 4. In Hartford, Ct., Rev. CHARLES A. GOOD- 
RICH, aged 72. 


July 16. In Berlin, Vt., Rev. JAMES HOBART, aged 
95 years and on] mont ths. 


Aug. 7. In Concord, N. H., Rev. NATHANIEL B. 
BLANCHARD, Pastor of the First Ch. in North 
Bridgewater, Ms., aged 35 

‘© 10. In Williamsburg, N. Y., Rev. Dr. BRIG- 
HAM, Secretary of the American Bible Society, 
aged 69. 

“ 18. In Groton, Ms., Rev. JAMES E. TOWER, 
of North Brookfield, aged 28. 


“ 30. Yn Middleboro’, Ms., Rev. STILLMAN 
PRATT, aged 58. 


Sept.5. In Windsor, Ms., Prof. ISAAC N. LINCOLN, 
of Williams College, aged 37. 
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In place of reporting the work of the organization named above, it is proposed now more 
especially to report its WANT. While not a little is being done with the books and pamphlets 
to arrange and make them available,—also to fill the pages, and send forth the Congregational 
Quarteriy—and keep open rooms for the numerous ministers and church-members who are occa- 
sionally here, and have accessible to them and to all, the religious papers of the day, as well as 
the increasing contents of our shelves, it is still deeply felt that this Association is not meeting 
the expectations of those who conceived, and have thus far given it their fostering care ; nor is 
it meeting the growing necessities it was created to meet. The reader is kindly invited to look 
over, somewhat carefully, the article entitled ‘ Puritanism in History,” commencing on page 
361, where the necessity and capability of such an organization are discussed, and from which 
its present pressing needs may be inferred. To meet these, there is 

WANTED, immediately, LIFE MEMBERS by the thousands, at ONE DOLLAR EACH. To do this, 
lays no heavy burden on any one, but lifts a crushing load from a few. It helps to place this 
most important Association upon a good and easy working basis, and this done, a place of safe 
deposit for the books, pamphlets, periodicals and other mementos of the Puritans and their de- 
scendants, will be created; streams of religious knowledge, to flow in all directions, and for all 
time, which are exceedingly needed, and never more than at this very day, will thus be opened; 
a home and a center for Congregationalism, in the place of its early struggles and conquests, 
will be secured ; and this will greatly aid in establishing the principles of Christian and civil 
liberty in those who are scattering into different and distant parts of our great country where 
their dissemination is very much wanted. Out of our 300,000 members, does not, at least, one 
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in twelve value the principles, character and work of the Puritans, enough to send—as below— 
one dollar, to secure the great good named above? ‘Will not some one, at once, in every Church, 
see how many will gladly make this small contribution, even now, though other calls are nu- 
merous? A little more than 2,100 names are already enrolled. This organization fought to 
have a living constituency of at least one hundred thousand. There is no distinction of age or 
sex. The name and the dollar, from every friend of the Puritans, are now especially solicited, 
and very much needed. Some there must be of these, who will wish to make themselves or 
their pastors Honorary Life Directors, by sending twenty-five dollars for that purpose. Two 
thousand such would do an inestimable good to the present and all coming generations. Let no 
one wait whose heart prompts a response to this call. This is no meaningless appeal, but is 
urged by necessities which, unmet, must sacrifice very precious treasures. 

Wanted, a single copy of each of the following named ELECTION sermons, before Massachu- 
setts Legislatures,; any and all previous to 1729 ; and after that date, wanted, 1780, ’31, ’83, ’34, 
"86, ’87, ’40, °42, °43, °44, °45, °46, °48, ’51, 52, 53, 55, ’56, ’57, '58, 59, 64, 65, 66, 69, 71, 72, 
74, 83, °85, ’87, 90, ’93, 95, 96; 1803, 1804, 1807, 1809, ’10, 712, ’14, ’20, ’22, ’23, ’24, ’25, ’27, 
28. For these we can give in exchange, if desired, any of the following, viz : 1789, ’47, ’75, 76, 
77, °78, °82, ’89, 92, ’97, 98, 99; 1800, 1805, 1806, 1808, ’11, ’13, ’17, ’19, ’21, ’25, 30, ’84, ’36, 
"87, ’38, ’39, ’40, 41, 43, ’45, °46, °47, 49, 50. It is felt to be very desirable to complete a set of 
these sermons for this Library. 

Wanted, the following Minutes of the General Association of Massachusetts, viz: any pre- 
vious to the year 1813, also 1817, ’20, ’24, ’25, ’38, ’44, 50. Duplicates of almost any other year 
could be given in return, or will be furnished to those who may desire them, for a small com- 
pensation. 

Wanted, Historical or Memorial Sermons, of which we have many, but not a tithe of what 
must have been published. Also, Town and State Histories. Our eyes were feasted for a few 
moments upon the elaborate History of Rhode Island, by Arnold, and we hope we committed no 
sin in wishing that some friend of this Association would send a copy for these shelves. Other 
States and very many towns, and some parishes, have very complete histories that ought, but 
cannot now, be found here. 

Wanted, the following Reports of the Board of Education of Massachusetts, viz: Ist, 2d, 3d, 
5th, 6th and 7th. 

We deem it very desirable to keep here, and accessible, a full set of these able and instructive 
Reports, both for present and future reference. We have a large number of duplicates of other 
numbers of these Reports. 

Wanted, any and all printed Sermons, Lectures, Essays, Reports, Speeches, books, pamph- 
lets, or treatises upon the present war—upon its causes, conduct or issues. Its complete his- 
tory, so far as it is or shall be written, should be here. So any relic, trophy or memento that 
may be sent to us, will find a place and a welcome. It is intended to secure just as large and 
varied a collection of all that pertains to this conflict, as our friends, and the friends of Christian 
and civil liberty, will entrust to us. 

We mean, very modestly, of course, to ask every brother minister, every individual to whom 
these presents bring greeting, to take a look into the old chests, boxes or barrels, which have 
been the “‘ catch-all ” of “‘ laid-aside ” pamphlets and such like, for these years, and just turn 
them up this once again for our especial benefit. We venture to affirm, in advance, that there 
are many there, which would be very useful here, but are worthless there ; and while there may 
be many, even, which would be worthless either here or there, still be kind enough to send ali, 
and let us select; all that is not wanted where they are. It is quite time this indiscriminate 
burning ceased ; and has not the period of seclusion for those wanted, but now buried, also ex- 
pired? It is not possible to offer inducements for this exhuming work, so much desired, other 
than the satisfaction the donors cannot fail to have by doing this good service. We are the 
more urgent to have this work Now done, so far as it can be, because we are now arranging the 
pamphlets on hand, and assigning them their place, either according to the subject, or the date, 
or alphabetically. It will save much trouble to have all now intended for this depository, for- 
warded, at the ear!iest convenience of the kind friends furnishing them. 

Wanted, any and all books, ancient or modern, that will help to make this Library what its 
friends wish to see it, and what the wants of our denomination demand. Address, 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec. Cong. Library Association, 
23 Chauncy Street, Boston, Ms. 
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American Congregational Anion. 
RECEIPTS FOR JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST. 





Maine—Hallowell, $10 00 Connecticut—Col. Cong. Ch., Stamford, 
Rev. Joseph Smith, Lovel, 10 00 in full for the Ch. at Baiting Hol- 
Rev. H. lisley, Mechanic’s Falls, 2 00 low, N.Y., 76 50 
Friend, West Brookville, 50 Col. 1st Cong. Ch., Guilford, 60 00 
Col. 1st Cong. Ch., Bangor, 25 00 = Ch., Greenwich, 76 34 
“ Central ‘“ sad 39 00 ‘© Cong. Ch, North Greenwich, 5 69 
—— 86 50 “ Mystic Bridge, 15 22 
New Hampshire—¥ town, 80 00 “ i * Stonington, 18 54 
Vermont—Col. Cong. Ch., Pittsford, ll 00 . * Birmingham, 7 50 
Col. North Ch., St. Johnsbury, 35 56 es “ Preston, 13 82 
“Poultney, 727 “ No. “ Woodbury, 33 49 
—— 538 83 mi Re Rockville, 25 27 
Massachusetts— Mather Ch., Jamaica Pl. 22 00 E. C., New Haven, 2 00 
Col. Cong. Ch., Byefield, 6 00 —— 329 37 
Monument Ch., So. Deerfield, 10 00 New York—Clinton Av. Ch., Brooklyn, 140 23 
1st Cong. ‘“ & 6 00 Cong. Ch., Barryville, 116 
Col. Cong. Ch., East Cambridge, 33 73 Plymouth Ch., Rochester, 40 00 
« “ Wenham, 9 v0 A. P. Belcher, Esq., Berkshire, 25 00 
hs South one, S- Pittsfield, Rs Ps ——206 39 
jong. Ch. 
‘a fn Che Brightea, 30 05 New Jersey—Col. Cong. Ch., Newark, 81 00 
Mrs. Jona. Stone, Newton Center. 6 00 " 
ame rae, es Boston. , Rs 09 Ohio—Col. 1st Cong. Ch., Columbus, 25 00 
Phillips Ch., South Boston, Centucky—Mrs. CO. K. L. a 
L. B. Horton, W. Cambridge, for con- ioe cee eee TT ee 
trabands, 2 7 
Elvira Rogers, North Billerica, do., Michigan—Col. Cong. Ch., Hartland, 8 00 


Col. Bethesda Ch., Reading, do., 
“ 1st Ch., Cambridge, 
‘© Cong. Ch., Wilmington, 

Rev. J. M. Bacon, Essex, 

Col. Indian Orchard, 


Iinois—Col. Cong. Ch., Farmington, 8 55 
‘© Plymouth Ch., Ottawa, 4 00-12 55 


ToTaL FOR THREE MonTuHS, $1,145 11 
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The last three months have not yielded the resources which this organization must have, to 
work successfully and economically. Perhaps some falling off from even former contributions, 
ought to be expected, when the pressing calls of the Government and of soldier’s families, 
and of other and longer established charities, are taken into account. But is there real need 
of taking aught from these to meet the necessary demands of this younger claimant? New 
England probably never had more money, never was making money faster, taking all in all, 
than now, and hence is able to give more than hitherto, though giving no larger per centage 
of income. Probably the same is essentially true in all the loyal States. But the former 
standard of giving has always been confessedly too low; a great ways too low. We have seen 
it, known it, felt it; and God has seen it, and is He not now calling us to a severe reckoning 
therefor? We have hitherto given as was convenient, when the divine law of giving exacted 
self denial. Now our Heavenly Father has put upon us a requisition we cannot escape. The 
money must come; if not as a free will offering to spread His Gospel and gather and build 
churches, and thus save from such a conflict—then we must meet the conflict and pay the bills, 
In the meantime, if these causes of Christian benevolence are allowed to languish for the lack 
of support, especially this above named which proposes to fortify our own frontier against sin 
and sinners, then we shall surely add fuel to the fire that is now consuming us. It were as 
bad policy, as it is bad religion, to withhold inthis direction even though our giving might 
draw blood. This great and open and fast filling region of the West, can now be possessed 
for Christ, and for Christian and civil liberty, if Christ’s friends, and the friends of Christian 
and civil liberty will but follow the most evident leadings of Divine Providence, and occupy 
these fields all ripened for the harvest. Calls come “thick and fast,” and urge appropriations 
to save the extinction of churches, or to finish houses begun before the war; the churches 
being greatly weakened by the enlistment and absence of their numbers. It is, every way, a 
most propitious time to sow the good seed of the word, and garner the full products while 
they may be gathered. 

Since our last report, we have paid appropriations to the church at Gorham, N. H., $250.00; 
to the church at Holland Patent, N. Y., Welch, $150.00; to the church at Trenton, N. Y., 
Welch, $100.00. We are now pledged to eleven churches, in the gross amount of $2050.00. 
At the next meeting of the Trustees—the third week in October—quite as much more 
must be appropriated, and more than three times that amount is urgently called for. Who 
will help? ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Cor. Sec. Am. Cong. Union. 
Chelsea, Ms., Sept. 20, 1862. 
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